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mpanies, Agents, 
brokers Heard By 
oney Committee 


ny Men Testify There Is 
cient Fire-Casualty Capacity 
At This Time 


RS DISPUTE THIS VIEW 


ings Will Be Resumed Decem- 
16-17 at Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York 


fh many top-ranking executives in 
fre, marine and casualty company 
attending, the Joint Legislative 
ittee of New York State on In- 
mee Rates and Regulation heard 
testimony Tuesday, November 23, 
ote! Roosevelt, N. Y. Consideration 
given to the market capacity at the 
t time in the fire and casualty 
as well as to the industry opinions 
altiple line underwriting powers. 
emphasized by State Senator 

tt J. Mahoney, chairman of the 
ittee, that “we have no precon- 
solutions to these problems. 
fore, he and his fellow legislators 
fin a receptive and friendly mood 
fen to suggestions and arguments 
Mand con which might enable them 
ake such recommendations (to the 
ture) as are necessary and proper. 


Start With “Capacity” Subject 


morning session Tuesday centered 
d the capacity problem, a_ sore 
ffor brokers and agents for many 
§, particularly as respects certain 
Sof fire risks, automobile lines and 
fhaul truck risks. Producer asso- 
ns came to the hearing prepared 
end their position that the fire 
lasualty companies have not proper- 
en care of certain types of busi- 
t Spokesmen for the companies, on 
other hand, were prepared to sup- 
ftheir stand that there is sufficient 
ity at this time in the American 
Ret to write business which, by ap- 
ion of fair and reasonable under- 
ing standards, is entitled to insur- 
t This was the position taken by 
urphy, general counsel, Associa- 
of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
Supported by W. E. McKell, Ameri- 
surety and New York Casualty ex- 
ve, who is president of the associa- 
and Joseph F. Matthai, United 
s F. & G. executive vice president, 
is vice president of the association. 


Bthe morning session closed, Senator 
mney announced that dates for the 
Fhearings would be December 16 


(Continued on Page 31) 


PEF 4. 
Werttwhilt things 


deserve the best in protection 


Beating 
the Blitz 


Last year our national fire losses 
reached the staggering all-time 
high of $692,635,000. This 1947 
figure is nearly 75% greater than 
the estimated property damage in 
Great Britain during the two-year 
German Blitz. 


Every agent must work to see that 
this record is not repeated. Help 
your clients now, by teaching them 
the basic rules of fire prevention. 


tHe London & Lancashire A2aA 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COm- 


THE 
LONDON & 


— 
GROUP 


PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE a al 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK + 


(Fire Department) ° 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 














If a Prospect... 


Bernard Jaffe, of the Penn Mutual’s Forrest J. Curry Agency 


in San Francisco, says: 


“The first few 


minutes of the interview should indicate 


whether we have properly classified the individual as a_pros- 


pect, and whether we are getting his interest sufficiently to 


proceed toward the close. I cannot see that there is one particu- 


lar time during the course of an interview which is more impor- 


tant than another, as every part of it through a normal procedure 


leads up to the selling of the policy. 


“Most everyone would encounter a particular time as to 


when to stop an interview and attempt to close. 


In my own 


procedure I attempt to find a time when all questions have been 
answered, and all objections, presumably, have been satisfied; 
and then I ask the manner in which payment is to be made, 
whether annually, semi-annually, or quarterly.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











$5.00 a Year; a per Copy 


Legislative Inquiry 
Starts With Stress on 
Private Placements 


Mahoney Committee’s Quiz on 
Corporate Security Purchases; 
Now Total $10 Billion 


HEAR FOUR LIFE PRESIDENTS 


Lincoln, Shanks, Parkinson and 
Josephs First to Testify; 
Dineen Also a Witness 


Making clear that he and his associ- 
ates constituted a fact-finding body 
which is not chasing sensations or head- 
lines and had no preconceived program 
in mind respecting new legislation, Sena- 
tor Walter J. Mahoney of the New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Insurance Rates and Regulations 
started hearings on Monday in the small 
ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt. There 
was standing room only. 

Appearing before the committee and 
answering questions of Gilbert J. Peder- 
sen, the committee’s counsel, most of 
the questions having to do with private 
purchase investments by life insurance 
companies, $10 billion of which are now 
owned by the life insurance companies, 
an increase of 90% in these holdings 
since 1946, were Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life; Thomas I 
Parkinson, president, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Devereux C. Josephs, 
president, New York Life; Carrol M 
Sharks, president, Prudential; and 
Robert E. Dineen, 
Insurance, New York State. Israel Kro- 
witz, associate actuary, New York State 


Superintendent of 


Insurance Department, who has _ been 
doing research on matter of private 
placement investments, also testified 
briefly. 

In the audience were representatives 
of insurance companies having home 
offices in New York City, Newark, Hart- 
ford, esa Boston, Springfield, 
Mass., Chicago, Jersey City. No Insur- 
ance Pens tat es of other states 
were at the hearings. 

Members of the legislative committee, 
in addition to Senator Mahoney, the 
chairman, were Assemblyman William 
H. Mackenzie, vice chairman; Senator 
Frederick E. Hammond of Queens; and 
Assemblyman Samuel Rabin of Jamaica; 
Senator Louis L. Friedman of Brooklyn, 
and Thomas C. Dwyer of Brooklyn, the 
latter being secretary of the committee 
Daniel O’Brien, also present, is assistant 
counsel. 

Remarks of Chairman Mahoney 


In his opening remarks Senator Ma 
honey said “The committee is not out 
to commit mayhem in the insurance in- 
dustry. We do not intend to start slug- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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57/1 Northwestern Mutual 


Agents Win the 
National Quality Award 
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Beis Northwestern Mutual is proud of the 577 members of its Agency organization ced 

ne res 
who won the National Quality award, sponsored by the Life Insurance Agency Man- oe 
fre 

isable 
ason 


The record of this group of Leaders is indeed noteworthy. We are especially proud _ 
; J boug 

















agement Association and the National Association of Life Underwriters. 





of the fact that nearly 30%—161 agents—have achieved 100% persistency. All told, 





$471,967,000 of Northwestern Mutual insurance was exposed for the full two year 
4) ’ ) e? p - 
yeriod— 1946-'47. Of this substantial amount .7% was still in force at the end of 
} 949- 47 » 99-7 


this two year period. 





This type of policyholder-agent relationship helps the Northwestern Mutual excel mniuse 
i 4 On, 
in that happiest of all business relationships... old customers coming back for more. oh 
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Industry Gives V ews On Private Placements 





a 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
Molitan Life, appearing before the Ma- 
oy legislative committee here Mon- 
discussed many questions on the 
vend of the committee, including pri- 
ate placements, saying he saw no oc- 
asion to place a limit on the amount 
hich a life insurance company might 
nyest in such transactions. He also 
jid that the size and growth of the 
fe insurance business in this country 
s determined solely by the needs of the 
ople for insurance. The people of 
his country have developed for them- 
eves over the years a measure of pros- 
rity that has ‘become the envy of the 
‘orld. Since 1906, while the number of 
people has less than doubled, their dol- 
srincome has increased eight fold. An- 
wher comment made by him was that 
he present Section regulating surplus 
s by no means excessive. 
| Private Loans or Placements 


In commenting on “private loans or 
Micements” and whether they should 
lm limited as to amount or per cent he 
wid he does not deem it desirable to 
lace limitations either as to amount or 
mrcentage on this form of investment. 
jscussing the subject, he said: 

‘There is no fundamental difference 
mtween investments acquired by an 
wurance company through private 
acements and those acquired through 
blic purchase. Private placements 
lave become an accepted, simple form 
i financing, advantageous to both the 
brrower and the lender and do not 
fect adversely the public interest. The 
making of private placements is not 
nited to insurance companies, but is 
men to other institutions and. funds 
ith money to invest. If restrictions are 
laced upon life insurance companies 
he result is that they will be placed in 
traight-jacket when seeking these in- 
tstments while their competitors will 
free to act as they may deem ad- 
sable. Furthermore, there is no more 
tason for attempting to force bor- 
bwers to raise their funds publicly 
rough the investment banking fra- 
mity than there is to require borrow- 
fs desiring bank credit to negotiate 
fe loan through an intermediary who 
quld then choose the bank which 
ould extend the credit. Private place- 
ents represent one means by which 
Westments may be acquired, just as 
irchase of a public offering is another 
tans. The inherent character and 
tality of the investment should not be 
mused with the method of acquisi- 
on, 

‘Normally, limitations as to amount or 
tentage in the investment statutes 
t tor the purpose of diversification 
(to prevent undue concentration in 
€ type of security, witness, among 
et limitations on the amount of life 
Sirance assets which may be invested 
mortgages, housing and income pro- 
iting real estate. Were such limita- 
° Ms to be applied to corporate securi- 
’, they might be applicable to the 
Mentage of assets to be invested in 
t ol industry, the public utility in- 
tty or some other industry, but in 
Sevent they should be applicable to 
total investment in the classification 
cerned, irrespective of the method of 
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ld be any different limitation on 
amount of any particular security 
Which a life insurance company may 












desire to invest when it is acquired di- 
rectly versus acquisitions through an 
investment banker? A limitation upon 
the method of acquisition would be en- 
tirely novel as well as unsound. This 
is not intended to be an advocacy of 
limitations on the percentage of assets 
invested in particular industries. Our 
feeling is that decision as to diversifi- 
cation of this character, which is now 
left to the judgment of the appropriate 
officials and directors of the insurance 
companies, should continue to rest 
there. Attempts to control matters of 
this sort by legislation should not be 
made. Management should be free to 
diversify in the manner it feels most 
desirable. History indicates very clear- 
ly that the credit standing of a particu- 
lar industry may change radically over 
the years. For example, at the turn of 
the ‘century, loans to interurban trolley 
lines were considered sound invest- 
ments. We all know the change in their 
credit standing which took place with 
the introduction of private automobiles, 
buses and hard surface roads. 


ILincoln’s Private Financing Views See No Occasion 


Serve a Useful Purpose 


“For some fifteen years now, private 
placements have served a useful purpose 
in the national economy, as well as be- 
ing beneficial to the life insurance busi- 
ness. It is felt that a brief review of 
their advantages from the points of 
view of the borrower, lender and pub- 
lic interest, would serve to demonstrate 
the soundness of the conclusions just 
stated in regard to possible limitations. 
It might also be helpful to review some 
of the questions which have been raised 
regarding private placements by one of 
the examiners of the New York Insur- 
ance Department. 

“Private placements are currently 
taken to refer to investments made by 
one or more financial institutions in 
corporate securities through the medi- 
um of direct negotiation with the issuer 
While there have been a few instances 
where purchases of preferred stocks 
have been made in this manner, in prac- 
tically all cases the investments are in 
the form of debt obligations. In a 
sizeable percentage of the cases, invest- 
ment brokers act as agents or financial 
advisors to the borrowing corporation 
and are in such cases normally paid for 
their services by the borrower. Such 
transactions are in many ways analog- 
ous to real estate mortgage loans, which 
are made by direct negotiations with 
the owner, or in some _ instances, 
through the intermediary services of a 
real estate mortgage broker. 

“Private placements are no different 
in_ character or security from publicly 
offered issues, but the carrying out of 
the transaction in this manner has cer- 
tain definite advantages to both the 
borrower and the lender.” 


Advantages to Borrowers 


“The advantages to borrowers might 
be said to consist particularly of the 
following: 


1. The ease with which direct nego- 


tiations between borrower and _ lender 
can be carried out. — j Bs 
2. The speed with which binding 


commitments can be entered into. Par- 
ticularly in periods of fluctuating mar- 
kets this has considerable appeal to 
borrowers. 

3. Flexibility—terms are negotiated 
on a tailor-made basis to fit the par- 
ticular requirements of the situation at 
the time of issue. Furthermore, should 
conditions change at a subsequent date, 








for Limiting Amount Which Companies Can 
Invest in Such Transactions 


appropriate adjustments may be made 
in the indenture terms by negotiation. 
It goes without saying that the repre- 
sentatives of the insurance company 
would be quite as diligent in protecting 
the insurance company’s interests in 
any change in the indenture as they 
had been in negotiating the terms of the 
original investment. Over a period of 
years, situations often develop under 
which a change in terms is beneficial 
both to the lender and the borrower. 
Practically speaking, no such adjust- 
ments can be made in an issue which 
has been publicly distributed, the only 
available procedure being one of calling 
the original issue and refunding it with 
one containing the new terms. We be- 
lieve it can be well demonstrated that 
almost all changes in indenture pro- 
visions of private placements made sub- 
sequent to the time of the original 
issue (and there have been many of 


them) have been for purposes which 
were beneficial both to the borrower 
and the investor. We agree, however, 
with the view of the examiner referred 
to, to the extent that it would be de- 
sirable to devise some method of ad- 
vising the supervisory authority, that 
is, the Insurance Department, when in- 
denture changes are made. We believe, 
however, that this should be the subject 
of departmental regulation and that 
legislation on this subject is unneces- 
sary. 

4. Savings in expense which include 
both registration and issue costs, as 
well as underwriting and distribution 
costs. Such savings might normally be 
expected to be split between the bor- 
rower and the lender. 


From Standpoint of Lender 


From the standpoint of the lender, 
the advantages include the following: 

1. Lenders feel that, generally speak- 
ing, they can obtain better, that is to 
say, more effective protective provisions 
in such issues. 

2. As_ indicated above, generally 
speaking, a better yield is obtained be- 
cause of the savings in expense in- 
volved. 
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Equitable Society’s Private ee 


President Parkinson Tells Mahoney Committee About Gulf 
Oil, TWA, Michigan Bell Telephone, Reynolds 


and American Tobacco Co. Transactions 


President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Society, one of the largest life 
insurance companies in the country and 
having assets on September 30 of more 
than $4 billion, was asked at the be- 
ginning of his testimony before the 
Mahoney committee here on Monday to 
tell of the Society’s principal private 
placement investments. He said that the 
largest was that of the Gulf Oil Co., the 
Equitable’s holding in that security be- 
ing an entire issue of $100,000,000. Next 
largest was a Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
issue of $90,000,000, all owned by Equi- 
table; and third was a $75,000,000 issue 
of American Tobacco Co., also owned 
entirely by the Society. ; 

Asked by Counsel Pedersen if the 
Equitable would purchase beyond $100,- 
000,000 in one security he said it would 
depend upon the character of the debtor 
and other circumstances. For instance, 
if the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
would do what the Gulf Oil did—clear 
up practically all of its other debt—it 
might be good for $200,000,000 provided 
that the Equitable fod the terms and 
rate satisfactory and it had the funds 
available, 

Asked if the Society 
high as $300,000,000 on one of these 
transactions, President Parkinson said 
he knew of no company which would as- 
sume such an undertaking. 

Another question was whether Mr. 
Parkinson would like to see a restric- 
tion put by the legislature on amount of 
funds that could be placed in one in- 
vestment. His answer was that he had 
no desirable limitation in mind and he 
reiterated that the size of the invest- 
ment depends upon the position of the 
investing company and the position of 
the applicant. 

Gulf Oil Co. 

Counsel Pedersen then took up the 
subject of the Gulf Oil Co. Mr. Parkin- 
son said that when the first approach 
was made to it by management of the 
Gulf the Society discussed a loan of 
$100,000,000 which was to be spread over 
more than one life company. That was 
not only satisfactory to the Equitable 


would go up as 








but it regarded it as desirable. However, 


about a month before, the Society had 
a maturity of $200,000,000 short term 
Governments which the Government 


paid off in cash and thus that large sum 
was dumped into its lap for investments. 


When Gulf asked for $100,000,000 the 
Society regarded that as almost a God- 
send. It started negotiating on the 
theory that other companies would par- 
ticipate, but they did not want to par- 
ticipate at that time, so Equitable de- 
cided to take it all, 

“We were not trying to hog it,” said 
President Parkinson. “It was an excel- 
lent credit and we got it for a term 
that averages about 17 years, with heavy 
pay- -offs from year to year. The yield 
is 214 5%. ” 

“How ‘would Gulf have gone to obtain 
that money in a public offering?” asked 
Pedersen. Mr. Parkinson replied that 
they would have gone to a certain in- 
vestment house and sold it entirely and 
investment bankers would then have 
sold it to the public. Mr. Parkinson said 
that the public is not anxious to make 
long term investments. 

Asked about smaller 
panies which have 


insurance com- 
difficulty in placing 
their money and would have liked to 
participate in such an offering he said 
he did not know of such situations. He 
said that the number of issues which 
have gone neglected by the investment 
public recently would indicate that there 
is no great demand for large private 
placements on the part of the public 
and, therefore, no hardship is being ex 
perienced because of such placements 
He cited the case of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. issue at 3.08%. It was a 
first debt of the company, a large issue, 
and the Equitable bought it. “If it were 
not for our large purchase it would have 
been a failure at the expense of the 
banking syndicate which purchased it,” 
he declared. 

Mr. Pedersen wanted to know if a 
debtor corporation which has engaged 
in a new business venture, or new debtor 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Boris, Boston 


RAYMOND DESTON 


50 years of ae oe Is represen- 
John Hancock Mutual Life, the 
immediate 35 years as state agents 
at Detroit, Charles A. Macauley is re- 
linquishing the management of the 
agency to devote his time to pensions 
and retirement plans through his organi- 
zation C. A. Macauley and Associated 


Consultants, Inc 
loyd d: 


After 
tation of 
past 


Lynch 
Ray- 


intments of LI 


The appol 
as general agent at Detroit, and 








mond Deston as general agent at San 
Francisco are announced. 
Mr has been general agent at 
San Francisco for the past nine years 
nd Mr. Deston has been associated with 
the general gency department at the 


company’s home office. Mr. Lynch who 
has spent all of his business life in the 
life insurance business was general agent 
at Minneapolis for the John Hancock 
before going to California. Native of 
Wisconsin and a veteran of the first 


Name Committee on New 


Fraternal Statement Bank 
National 


session 





Congress at 


Fraternal 
named a committee to 


The 


a recent 


wo rk on a new annual statement for 
fraternal benefit societies, at the same 
time it asked the blanks committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 


name a committee 
fraternal cong 


rly, Walter <A 


‘ommissioners to 
work with the 
heceoiling 


( 
t syress 


committee 


Robinson, actuary in the Ohio Division 
of Insurance and chairman of the 
blanks committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, has 
named the following committee to rep- 
resent it: Charles C. Dubuar, chief ac- 
tuary, New York department, chairman; 
Francis McGovern, chief examiner, 
Rhode Island; Oscar A. Kottler, 
deputy, Pennsylvania; Albert Burger, 
chief examiner, Minnesota; W. Harold 
sittel, actuary, New Jersey; George 
McAteer, actuary, Washington State, 
and L. H. Sanford, chief examiner, 
Michig 


UTICA ASSOCIATION MEETS 
Verne Sanford, manager of the Lin- 
oln branch of New York Life, New 
York, told members of the Utica Life 
Underwriters Association about “Pack- 
ave Selling” at a meeting in Utica, N. 
¥. et cently He declared the under- 

riters should be more concerned about 
selling a plan to fit the need of an 
individual than merely about selling a 
policy. Mr. Sanford was introduced by 
Bart J, Scanlon of the local New York 
Life agency. Charles Newolve presided. 





Kay Hart Studios 
LLOYD J. EXNGH 


world war he attended Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. | 
CL, 


Raymond Deston, is a native of 


Boston, and graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. He received his early life insur- 
ance training in the agency founded by 


Paul F. Clark, now president and chair- 
man of the board of the John Hancock. 
Since 1940 he has been associated with 
the general agency department as super- 
visor of field sales at the company’s 
home office, with the exception of three 


years as a lieutenant in the Navy. 





ae ros, Colombo . 
| In South: a ifrica: Cape To 
| Durban, Johannesburg . . . 
Cairo, Hong Kong, Malta, 
Singapore, and the West 
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LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 


Endowment Contracts; 
















President Orr at Montpelier 


Life insurance people from every 
sizeable town in Vermont together with 
a delegation of representatives from the 
home office of National Life headed by 
President Hopkins, made up an audi- 
ence of 130 persons to greet Clifford H. 
Orr, the new president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, at a 


luncheon in the Hotel Pavilion, Mont- 
pelier, Wednesday, last week. It was 
one of the regular meetings of the 
Vermont Association of Life Under- 
writers of which Fred S. Brynn of 
Montpelier is president, and he pre- 
sided. President Orr of the National 


Association is the general agent of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont in Philadelphia, 
and President Hopkins of the National 
Life, in introducing Mr. Orr, expressed 
the pride which the company felt in his 
election as the national president. 
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EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
$10.00 Monthly Disability Income Benefits 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; 
Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life 
Premium Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Also Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies available in Upstate New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia 


For further information write MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 





HARRY YARIN, 
V. P. and Secretary 















Codeine: Mati Opens 
New West Coast Agenci 


Columbian National Life has appoint 


Harold Winner as general agent 
Beverly Hills and Robert F. ( -offman : 
general agent at San Diego, Cal, 


cording to an announcement e Chari 
C. Robinson, manager of agencies, 


Mr. Winner is a graduate of the U: 
versity of Illinois and Loyola Univer 
sity Law School. He entered the i: 


surance business in Los Angeles in 19) 
in the accident and health departmer 
of Massachusetts Bonding and Insurar 
Co. In 1941 he became home off 
Group representative for John Hane 
at Los Angeles. In 1946 he establishe 
his own agency as a Group insuran 
consultant and established groups 
southern California for a number 
major companies, 

Mr. Coffman at S 
sociated with Columbian National 
general agent at Wichita in 1942. 
1945 he moved to Los Angeles as ge 
eral agent there. His past  insurai 
work included field sales work for t 
Prudential and the Bankers Life 
Nebraska. He is a four-time mem! 
of the Star Producers Club, and |} 
served one term as secretary of t 
company’s general agent’s advisory coq 
mittee. : 


san Diego, became 


50 Policyholders in nU.S. 
Outlive Mortality Ta 


There are now at least 50 life ins 
an¢e policyholders over 95 years ofa 
whose policies will mature for { 
amount of cash during the coming 
months, the Institute of Life Insure 
reports. When they reach age 96! 
will have outlived the mortality t 
on which their policies were based 
_ Seven of these will receive their} 
icy payments next month. 

Of the 50 policyholders over % 
are women and 44 are men. 

“Most of the 50 policyholders ° 
age 95 have owned their policies 4! 
50 years,” the Institute said. “7 
have had the protection of their lil 
surance all those years and now 
receive the full amount of the pol 
in cash themselves, having out 
their ‘lifetime’ according to life i 
ance statistics.” 

One policyholder, who will be 
next year, has five policies tote 
nearly $66.000, the oldest of whic 
has had 48 years. 

Another policyholder has four 
icies totaling $18,000, which will m2 
as cash for him next spring. He 
be 96 then and will receive the ! 
face amounts on his birthday. He 
had one policy 58 years. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 1949 DIVID! 

President Jay R. Benton of 5 
Mutual Life announces that the com 
will continue its present dividend 
through 1949. The amount set a! 
provide for the dividends to be pati 
cyholders the coming year is ! 
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“My business will never die with me... 


“It’s a good feeling to know that this business to which I have contributed so 
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much time and energy will continue on even though I should die. In such an 
event, funds will be available to give my family full value of my interest end 
my associates can own this business free and clear of debt.” 
















































7 + = 5 


Increasing the life expectancy of a business—through prescribing proper insur- 
ance on the lives of key men and owners—builds both personal gratification and 
community-wide reputation for the life insurance salesman. Heirs become inde- 
pendent of the fortunes of a business they are unqualified to guide. Surviving 
associates can continue operating without unexpected liabilities or fear of litiga- 
tion. Naturally, a policy which benefits so many people leads to more business 
for the insurance man whose advice made it possible. 





ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company + Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Tenschert 


First Row Seated left to right: President, N. Murray Longworth, Assistant 
Secretary, United Benefit; Executive Vice President, William H. Neely, Vice 
President and Secretary, Southern Farm Bureau Life; Vice President and Editor, 
James Q. Taylor, Underwriting Director, Northwestern National; Past President, 
Robert B. Caplinger, Vice President, Reserve Loan Life of Texas. 


Second Row Standing: Members 


Executive 


Committee; Charles J. Smith, 


Assistant Secretary, Pan-American Life; Herman S. Lindy, Vice President, Delta 


Life; William 


H. Harrison, Secretary Underwriting Division, Security Mutual 


Life: Ernest F. Brewer, Assistant Secretary, Republic National; James D. Renn, 


Secretary, Peninsular Life; T. 
General; Publicity Director, Ray E. 


B. Anderson, Jr., Senior Underwriter, Connecticut 
3utton, Reinsurance Director, Alliance Life. 





N. M. Longworth President 


Institute of Underwriters 

At the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters held in 
Washington, D. C. last week, N. Murray 
Longworth, assistant United 
Benefit Life, Omaha, was elected presi- 
dent. Other vice 
president, William H. Neeley, vice presi- 
Southern Farm 


secretary 


officers are executive 


dent and_ secretary, 
Bureau Life, Jackson, Miss; vice presi- 
dent and editor, James Q. Taylor, un- 
derwriting Na- 
tional Life; secretary-treasurer, John T. 


director, Northwestern 


\cree, It; executive vice president, 


Lincoln Income Life, Louisville. 


Executive committee, Herman _ S. 
Lindy, vice president, Delta Life, New 
senior un- 


Life; 


Orleans; T. B. Anderson, Jr., 


derwriter Connecticut General 





New England Mutual Life 
Announces Dividend Scale 


New England Mutual Life has set 
aside the sum of $13,800,000 for 1949 
dividend distribution, it has been an- 


nounced by President George Willard 
Smith. This maintains the 1948 scale on 
all forms of policies, on settlement op- 
tions and on dividends left on deposit, 
and provides for an increase in dividends 


on certain term policies. 


Ernest F. Brewer, assistant 
Republic National Life, Dallas. Retained 
Robert B. 
Caplinger, vice president, Reserve Loan 
Life, Dallas; James D. Renn, secretary, 
Peninsular Life, Charles 
J. Smith, assistant secretary, Pan-Amer- 
ican Life; William H. Harrison, secre- 
tary underwriting division, Security Mu- 
tual Life. 
Ray 
Alliance Life, Chicago, is publicity di- 
rector. 


secretary, 


on executive committee: 


Jacksonville; 


3utton, reinsurance’ director 


Cos. Give Cocktail Party 


The four Washington, D. C., life 
companies were hosts to the Institute 
at a cocktail party and_ reception 
Wednesday evening at Hotel Statler. 


ARNOLD HARMELIN CLASS 

The 37th class of the Arnold Harmelin 
& Sons agency of Columbian National 
Life to prepare brokers for the New 
York State life agents examination will 
begin November 29 at 6 p.m. The class 
consists of five lectures and is conducted 
at 50 Church Street, New York. A 
limited number of applicants will be ac- 
cepted. 


HEAR H. BRUCE PALMER 
H. Bruce Palmer, vice president in 
charge of agencies, Mutual Benefit Life, 
spoke on “Modern Trends in Training” 
at the November 22 meeting of the AIl- 
bany General Agents and Managers As- 
sociation. 
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Advisory Committee on 
Management Training Meets 


The advisory committee on Agency 
Management Training, composed of 
representatives of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association, the general agents’ 
and managers’ committee of NALU, and 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers held its first meeting in Chicago 
recently and elected J. Harry Wood, 
executive vice president, Paul Revere 
Life, as its chairman. 

Charles W. Campbell, Newark mana- 
ger, Prudential, was named co-chairman. 

The committee, whose creation marks 
an important step in the direction of 
expanding and improving management 
training, also appointed subcommittees. 
These subcommittees will study such 
subjects as management job analysis; 
management training material; manage- 


ment training schools; management 
clinics; management courses and exam- 


inations of the American College of 
Chartered Life Underwriters; coopera- 
tive research projects; management 
courses in colleges and universities and 
area conferences. 

The subcommittees are expected to 
report to the committee at its next meet- 
ing in about seven weeks. It is the hope 
of the sponsoring associations that the 
committee’s job of promoting and ex- 
panding managerial research and train- 
ing will greatly advance the work in 
this field. 

Representatives of NALU at the meet- 
ing in Chicago praised the work of the 
Agency Management Association in 
pioneering in the field of managerial 
training. Further expansion of the 
highly successful Schools in Agency 
Management was urged by the commit- 
tee. 

The new committee grew out of the 
mid-year meeting of the general agents’ 
and managers’ committee of NALU in 
Louisville. Great interest was evidenced 
at that meeting on the subject of man- 
agement training and cooperative re- 
search. As a result a joint committee 
known as the committee on research 
projects was appointed. Members are 
Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual general 
agent, New York; Charles W. Camp- 
bell, Prudential manager, Newark; and 
J. Harry Wood, executive vice president, 
Paul Revere Life. 

This committee on research projects 
made a detailed and interesting report 
to the board of trustees of NALU at the 
latter’s annual meeting in St. Louis. 
One of the things recommended was ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee on 
Agency Management Training. It urged 
that the committee be composed of 
general agents’ and managers’ commit- 
tee members, Agency Management As- 
sociation representatives, and members 
of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Subsequently, the NALU appointed 
Messrs. Bethea and Campbell, Eugene 
Hays, New England Mutual general 
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AVAILABLE 


For Life Insurance Office 

Young man thoroughly familiar with life 
agency and brokerage procedure in- 
cluding programming of estates, policy 
auditing, etc. Over ten years back. 
ground as agency cashier. Box 1833, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








ASSISTANT WANTED — 
LIFE GENERAL AGENCY. 


If you are an ambitious counter-man or 
cashier and desire to improve your 
position, | can offer satisfactory salary 
and opportunity for sure promotion if 
successful. Reply in confidence, 


Box 1830 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 

















agent, Boston; and Bert Hedges, Equi- 
table of Iowa general agent, Wichita. 

President Dudley Dowell, now retired 
president of the Agency Management 
Association, appointed Mr. Wood; Wil- 
liam Worthington, vice president, Home 
Life of New York; Olen E. Anderson, 
vice president, John Hancock; Ward 
Phelps, director of training, Mutual Life 
of New York; and A. E. Wall, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Confederation Life, 
as the ex-officio member. 

Dr. Ross Trump has been appointed 
to represent the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 


Ordinary In Force Gains 


The net gain of Ordinary life insur- 
ance in force for companies operating in 
the United States during the first nine 
months of 1948 was at an annual rate of 
6.85%, as compared with a net annual 
gain of 7.86% for the same period a 
year ago, the Agency Management As- 
sociation’s Ordinary insurance in force 
survey revealed. 

A slight decline in new business and 
an increase in terminations over the 
figures recorded last year at this time 
resulted in the drop, which indicates that 
life insurance is increasing at a rate 
approximately 1% lower than in 1947 
“Terminations” include all terminated 
business—both preventable and_ non- 
preventable. All ratios quoted are pro- 
jected to an annual basis. 

Companies operating in Canada ex- 
perienced a similar decline, with a drop 
of 1.44% in net gain for the same period. 
However, terminations decreased slightly 
for these companies as compared to last 
year’s experience. 
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pp. Cunningham Dies; 
Mutual Life Manager 


FRIEND OF THE ROOSEVELTS 





as Clerk in Home Office 
Correspondence Division; 


Was 59 Years Old 





Philip D. Cunningham, head of the 
Cunningham-Jones agency of Mutual 
Life of New York at 135 Broadway, 
this -city, died Monday at his home 
in Nutley, N. J. He was 59. 

Mr. Cunningham was a close friend 
of Franklin D, Roosevelt and some of 
the insurance on 
Mr. Roosevelt's life 
was placed with the 
old Cunningham 
agency of the Mu- 
tual Life when the 
agency was on 
John Street. 

Another interest- 
ing tie-up with the 
family grew out of 
a dinner in Albany 
when Roosevelt was 
Governor and 
guests at dinner 
were James Roose- 
velt, son of F.D.R. 
and an_ insurance 
broker, and the late George W. Hill, 
president of American Tobacco Co. Dur- 
ing the dinner Hill said he wanted to 
wn a line of hundreds of thousands of 
insurance on his life, and he gave the 
business to James Roosevelt who placed 
it with the Cunningham agency. 

Mr. Cunningham has been a life in- 
surance man since 1905 when he went 
with Mutual Life’s home office in old 
orrespondence division. He wrote some 
ife insurance on a part-time basis and 
n 1911 resigned to enter the field as 
: full-time producer in which capacity 
e made a notable record. He left the 
company in 1922 to become a general 
gent for Travelers in New York, re- 
tuning to Mutual in 1925 as an agent, 
subsequently being made a manager. 

Funeral from his residence today, 
Friday, at 9 am. Requiem mass at St. 
Mary’s Church at 10 a.m. Interment 
Immaculate Conception Cemetery, Mont- 
‘lair, N. J. Surviving are his widow, 
Mary Larking Cunningham; daughters, 
Helen, Mary Frances and Mrs. Emily C. 
Clark; also two sons, Philip D. Cun- 
nngham, Jr., and Frank T. Kane. 





P. D. Cunningham 


Jefferson Standard Names 


|. E. Barney, F. D. Thompson 


John E Barney and Frank D. Thomp- 

son, of the home office of Jefferson 
Standard Life have been promoted to 
mortgage loan district supervisors, an- 
nounces Carlyle Gee, secretary of the 
company. 

Except for an interval of 44 months 
while serving in the Air Corps during 
World War II, Mr. Barney has been 
associated with the Jefferson Standard 
ince April, 1937. He is a lifetime resi- 
lent of Greensboro and a 1936 graduate 
of the University of North Carolina. In 
lanuary, 1947 he was appointed assistant 
escrow officer and served in this position 
until his present appointment. Mr. Bar- 
ney will be stationed in Greensboro and 
wil have supervision of the production 
0! mortgage loans for the western half 
North Carolina. 

A native of Morven, N.C., Mr. Thomp- 
son started in the mortgage loan de- 
partment of the Jefferson Standard in 
May, 1942. He served two years in the 
Navy during the last war. Mr. and Mrs. 

ompson and their three young sons 
recently moved to Birmingham, Alabama, 
which will be headquarters for Mr. 

ompson’s territory consisting of the 
‘ntire state of Alabama. 


Gordon F. Rudd has been appointed 
‘sistant district manager at Saskatoon 
or the Prudential of Newark 


Wyoming Is Ordinary 
Leader During October 


Wyoming showed the greatest rate of 
increase in Ordinary life insurance sales 
in October, with Alabama second and 
West Virginia third, it is reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, Hartford, which has ana- 
lyzed October sales by states and lead- 
ing cities. Countrywide, Ordinary busi- 
ness decreased 11% in October compared 
with October, 1947, while Wyoming 
sales gained 8%, Alabama 7% and West 
Virginia 2%. These three were the only 
states to show gains in October. 


For the first ten months, with national 
Ordinary sales down 1% from a year 
ago, Virginia and West Virginia led, 
each having an increase of 9%, with 
Oklahoma and Wyoming next, each up 
6% over the corresponding period of 
last year, 

Among the large cities, Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia led the list, though 
each showed a decrease for October of 
13%. Detroit and New York were next, 
each with a decrease of 18%. Philadel- 
phia led for the ten months with a gain 
of 1%, the only one of the large cities 
to show a gain. 





HEARD On The WAY 











President FE. A, Roberts of the 
Fidelity Mutual, who is advisory state 
chairman, U. S. Savings Bond Division 
of Pennsylvania, participated in a widely 
publicized ceremony on November 15. 
After introducing Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and Cortlandt Van Dyke Hub- 
bard, authors of “Diary of Independence 
Hall,” to John S. Graham, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and a group 
of notables -in the Mayor’s office, the 
party journeyed to Independence Hall 
and were televised and photographed as 
they deposited the original manuscript 
of the book in the museum there. 

On the evening following, Mr. Rob- 
erts spoke during the U. S. Treasury 
Savings Bonds program on a _ nation- 
wide broadcast through the 300 mutual 
stations. 


Fostering a popular interest in the 
works of contemporary American artists, 
Connecticut Mutual Life has, for the 
eleventh consecutive year, published re- 
productions of American works of art 
in its 1949 wall calendar. Works in 
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full color of twelve American artists 
are used 

Harriet L. Horton, an agent for: Occi- 
dental Life of California and a member 
of the Carvel Brown Agency at Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, makes her rounds by 
air. Confronted with 293,000 square miles 
of rugged country she solved her prob- 
lem by learning to fly. 

Recently delivering a policy in the back 
countrv, she arrived at her destination 
but was unable to land due to the muddy 
condition of the ground. 

3uzzing the ranch until 
came running out to determine the cause 


the people 


(Continued on Page 10) 











THE 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 





. . . was a great door-opener to Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 


But the great door-opener today is The Prudential’s Modified Life 5 policy — 
because the premium for the first five years is only ONE HALF the rate after that. 
Mr. H., for example, needed $10,000 worth of protection but felt that he could not 
afford more than $5,000 until he had an opportunity to increase his earning power. 
With the "Modified 5" he was able to own the $10,000 plan and still stay within his 
life insurance budget. 


The "Open Sesame" to clients is — 


THE PRUDENTIAL’S MODIFIED LIFE 5! 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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90% of Pension Plans 
Need To Be Reviewed 


OPINION OF MEYER GOLDSTEIN 
New York Pension Expert Addresses 
N. Y. U. Institute on Federal 
Taxation 
Nine out of every ten pension and profit 
sharing plans today are in need of re- 
view in the opinion of Meyer M. Gold- 
stein, director of the Pension Planning 
Co., New York, who addressed the sixth 
annual Institute on Federal Taxation of 
New York University’s Division of Gen- 
eral Education last week. “Further,” Mr. 
Goldstein continued, “ a high percentage 
of these undoubtedly need amending at 
the present time. Probably more and 
more of them will need it with the pass- 

ing of time.” 

The reasons for the necessity for 
amendments differ in each plan, but they 
may be broken down roughly as follows: 

About 24 of the total number of plans 
of the country (but not 24 of the num 
ber of employes covered under all plans) 
consist of plans in which there is a 
probability that the wrong type of fund- 
ing method has been used in the light 
of today’s changed conditions of the em- 
ploy er. 

They may have been satisfactory when 
they were first established but most of 
them probably are no longer so. Gen 
erally, there are many reasons why plans 
need amending and not just one. Con 
sequently, in addition to the need for 
a change in funding method, there would 
be many other technical defects that 
have developed as a result of the passing 
of time. 

Some of Weaknesses 


1 


In the type of plans in which the 
funding method would be most apt to be 
a major weakness, in addition to other 
faults, would be pension plans funded 
via individual retirement income policies, 
with or without insurance. Secondly, 
most plans originally established as de- 
ferred distribution profit sharing trusts 
need to be amended because they have 


been found to fail to solve the em- 
ployer’s problems of either adequate 
take home pay or adequate pensions. 


The third type would be hybrid types 
of plans as those that attempted to com- 
bine an inadequate pension plan with a 
deferred distribution profit sharing trust 
plan. 

Another major group of plans needing 
amendments are those that have limite: 
their eligibility requirements to s 
employes only, or employes earning over, 
say, $3,000 per year, or both. Most of 
these need to be broadened to cover 
all permanent employes of the organiza 
tion who may ultimately emerge as a 
pension problem. Finally, hanging over 
most plans, regardless of funding 
methods, is the added problem of provid 
ing more adequate pension benefits to 
facilitate orderly retirements currently, 
due to the higher plateau of increased 
living costs, wages and corresponding] 





need for larger pensions as a_ result 
of the inflationary period since the 
orginal formula of pension benefits was 


established under those plans. 


Gets CLU Key His Father 
Pledged for 


Almost twenty when Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
was seeking subscriptions to endow the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
R. A. Brown, Sr. pledged his support 
to the movement in the name of his 
son, R. A. Brown, Jr., then a small boy 
Recently W. W. Gillespie, manager of 


years ago 


agencies for Pacific Mutual Life, pre- 
sented to R. A. Brown, Jr., at Los 
Angeles the familiar key denoting his 
attainment of the Chartered Life Un- 


derwriter designation. The elder Mr 
Brown is a past chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table and past presi 
dent of the Los Angeles Association of 
Life Underwriters. Both are associated 
as R. A. Brown & Son. 


Horton Beaumont Manager 

Robert M. Horton, who for the past 
year has been an assistant district man- 
ager in Fort Worth (Texas) office of 
The Prudential, has been appointed man- 
ager of its district office at Beaumont. 
He replaces James E. Anderson whose 
transfer to St. Louis was announced re- 
cently. A native Texan, Mr. Horton 
joined Prudential at Springfield, Mo. as 
an agent in 1932 and three years later 
became an assistant district manager. 


BANKERS LIFE LEADER 
For the second consecutive week, John 
B. Hover of Charleston, West Virginia, 
has led the entire field force of Bankers 
Life of Des Moines in production of new 
written business. 


N.Y.C. Cashiers Meeting 


A meeting of the Life Agency Cash- 
iers Association of New York held last 
week at the office of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, 80 John Street, had as speak- 
er R. Werner Lederer, associate edu- 
cational director of Life Office Man- 
agement Association. 

In order to assist agency personnel 
in New York City the Cashiers Asso- 
ciation is working on a plan to sponsor 
a study group for Life Office Manage- 
ment Association in connection with 
which any suggestions or assistance will 
be welcome. Those interested may get 
in touch with Andrew Becker, Mutual 
Life, 32 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
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THE EXTRA MAN * ( 


DO FOR YOU? 
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K The EXTRA MAN typifies the specialized help that 
you as a broker can secure from your nearest Con- 
necticut General office. The example above is one of 
many ways that the EXTRA MAN can help you build 


or conserve business. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


LIFE 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE., HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP 
ANNUITIES. PENSION TRUSTS. 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 








Manager at Indianapolis 





HASTINGS A. SMITH, CLU 


New England Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Hastings A. Smith, CLU, agen- 
cy manager in Indianapolis where he 
will replace Norman R. Miller, head of 
the Indiana agency since 1944, who has 
resigned to go into the manufacturing 
business with his brother. 

Mr. Smith entered the life insurance 
producer in 
Louisville after he was graduated from 
DePauw University in 1932. Following 
his release from the Navy in 1945 asa 
lieutenant 
trict agent in Lexington. A member of 
Phi Delta 
president of the Lexington Life Under- 


business as a_ personal 


commander, he became dis- 


Gamma fraternity, he was 


writers Association, a former director 
of the Kiwanis Club and a past director 


of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 





Teachers Elects New Vice 
President; Others Advanced 


Election of William C. Greenough as 
vice president of Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association was announced 
by R. McAllister Lloyd, president. Mr. 
Greenough has served as assistant to the 
president since 1941 and is the author 
of “College Retirement and Insurance 
Plans,” published this year. Also made 
new officers are, Albert L. Trowbridge, 
named associate mortgage officer; El- 
wood B. Waters, formerly mortgage 
supervisor, and Thomas C. Edwards, 
Jr., insurance counselor, assistant secre- 
taries. 

Mr. Greenough, native of Indian- 
apolis, graduated from Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1935 and received an A. M. from 
Harvard in 1938. Prior to joining 
TIAA, Mr. Greenough served _ succes- 
sivel¥ as assistant to the president ot 
Indiana University and as personnel di- 
rector. An associate of Life Office Man- 
agement Association, he is also a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Delta 
Chi, the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Association 0! 
University Professors. ? , 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer, professor 0! 
economics at Vassar College, Earle 5. 
Thompson, president of the West Penn 
Electric Co. and John D. Boyle, vice 
president of W. T. Grant Co. were 
elected to the board of trustees 0! 
Teachers I. & A. 





PASSES $500,000,000 MARK 
North American Life Assurance has 
announced that it now has more than 
$500,000,000 of life insurance and pension 
plans in force. The total amount ot! busi- 
ness in force has been increased by 
$55,000,000 since the first of the yeat 
and new business for the ten month 
period has equalled the entire year’s pro- 
duction of 1947. President of the com- 
pany is Norman S. Robertson, K.C. 
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FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE — One of a series of advertisements illustrating 
how a life insurance agent serves his community by selling life insurance. 
































Why Insomnia Doesn’t Bother Ed Raynor! 


NATURALLY, Ed “sleeps like a baby.” He never lies 
awake worrying “What am I accomplishing in life? 
What’s it all about?” 

He knows that his day’s work is a good day’s work 
for himself—his fellow citizens—and his community. 
And as the years go by, he sees the results mount up. 

For instance, Ed knows 28 youngsters who might 
never have finished college if their fathers hadn’t 
arranged through him for Equitable Educational 
Funds. Because of Ed, those 28 boys and girls are 








tisten To “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


... official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 

EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT «+ ABC Network 











going to get a better start in life—will have a better 
chance to develop into worthwhile citizens. 

Yes, Ed Raynor’s work as an Equitable Society 
representative is more than just a “job”—it’s a good 
way of life. He sleeps soundly because he knows that 
he is doing his bit to make the world a better place 
to live in. He takes a deep satisfaction in his work... 
in the respect that is his as a member of a highly 
regarded profession and as a representative of an 


institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President+- 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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One-Fourth Workers 
Under Pension Plans 


“10, 000 
Systems Approved by Treasury Depart- 
ment Now Cover Over 4,000,000 


MORE THAN IN EFFECT 


Employes 
Employer-employe groups represent- 
ing over one-fourth of all civilian non- 


agricultural workers in the country now 
have some form of pension or deferred 
prof fit-sharing plan in operation, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reports. This 
is shown in an analysis made by the 
U. S. Treasury Department covering 
applications filed by employers for tax 
benefits applying to pension plans. 

At mid-year last year 10,608 of these 
pension or ‘sy fit-sharing plans had been 
filed with the Treasury Department and 
more than 10,000 of them had received 
Treasury Department approval for tax 
purposes 

Nearly Four Million Covered 


The tot 
firms with 


1] number of workers in the 
the pension and profit-sharing 
plans was well over 11,000,000 and the 
number of these actually participating 
in the pension or profit-sharing benefits 
was nearly 4,000,000. Eligibility rules and 
the voluntary nature of the plans nec- 
essarily result in the number of workers 
covered in an organization being smaller 
than the naniber of those employed. 





“The rapid growth of pension plans 
in recent years has stemmed from a 
number of factors, including the influ- 
ence of Social Security benefits which 
provide a base on which to build a re- 
tirement income; the increasing recog- 
nition of management’s responsibility 
for aiding its workers to plan and de- 
velop their economic security; and the 
effect of taxes,” the Institute com- 
mented. “With pension plan interest 
now wi aft ad, competition in the field 
of working conditions has also become a 
factor 

“An average of 750 new plans have 
been set up annually for the three years 
ending in 1947. Continued expansion is 


expected to five pens ion pr tection to 


many more of the nation’s work force 
in the next few years.” 
% Started Since ’42 
The last a analysis of these 


plans made by the Treasury Department, 
as of August 31, 1946, showed that the 
great bulk of them were direct Pension 
plans. Nearly three-fourths of the plans 
and nearly 90% of the people pi ieee 
ing were on a direct pension basis, the 
balance being profit-sharing or, in a 
few cases, stock-bonus plans. 

The analysis also showed that 80% 
of the plans have been started since the 
latter part of 1942. Only slightly over 


1% of the plans listed by the Treasury 
Departm ent dated back before the ’30’s. 
The older plans averaged much larger 
i ve groups, however, so that the 

-1930 plans accounted for more than 
third of etcicser workers. 


( 
Dp 
I 


one- 


Of the actual pension plans, more 

in 80% are life insurance plans, using 
sither individual contracts of life insur- 
ance or group annuity contracts. The 
group annuity contracts averaged 600 
covered workers and accounted for 
more than one-fourth of covered em- 
ployes. The firms using individual pol- 
cies accounted for three-fifths of the 
pension plans, but they represented only 
— 6% of covered employes. Fewer 
than 1% of the pension plans were 
pelf-niltministes ‘ed, but they accounted 
for half of the covered workers. 


OCCIDENTAL SUPERVISOR 


A.D: Baggett | has been appointed su- 
pervisor in the Houston branch of Occi- 
dental Life of California. Mr. Baggett 
entered the life insurance business with 
the American National industrial depart- 
ment in 1940. During the war years he 
was a supervisor of the Sheffield Steel 
Co. He has been affiliated with Occi- 
last February. 


dental since 


Northwestern Mutual’s 
Third Quarter Gains 

REPORT OF PRES'T FITZGERALD 

Assets Near $214 Billion Mark; 


ance in Force as of Sept. 30 


Was $5,646,942,000 





Insur- 





Total assets of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life reached nearly $2% billion by 
the end of the third 1948 quarter, and 
life insurance in force as of September 
30 was $5,646,942,000 on 1,332,341 policies. 
Details were contained in the quarterly 
report of President Edmund Fitzgerald. 


Insurance sales showed monthly gains 
ranging from 6% to 24% during the last 
six months. New business thus far this 
year totaled $327,726,098, plus reinstate- 
ments and dividend purchases of $20,422,- 
013, and annuities of $2,422,000. “ 


eading the eighty-seven general 
agencies throughout the nation in sales 
volume were Jamison & Phelps, Chi- 
cago; B. J. Stumm, Aurora, Ill; V. M. 
Sime Milwaukee e; John R. Mage, Los 
Angeles; C. R. Eckert, eae’ Cae, GE Sa 
Finkbiner, Phil: a A. Allen, Buf- 
falo. No ¥ 2°: > sro M: idison, Wis., 
and M. A. rau Oshkosh, Wis. Show- 
ing the largest percentage of increase 






in sales over last year were A. W. 
Miller, Billings, Mont.; J. S. Kerns, 
Salt Like City; H. E. Ww halen, Dayton, 


Ohio; A. C. F, Finkbiner, Philadelphia; 
H. D. Emmert, Tulsa, Okla.; R. W 
Emerson, Kalamazoo, Mich.; E E. Can- 
trall, Springfield, Ill.; R. J. Dolwick, 
Cleveland; R, L. Law, Baltimore, and 
E. R. Gettings, Albany, N. Y. 
Financial Operations 
Northwestern Mutual’s total income 


for nine months was $241,335,427, con- 
sisting principally of $156,197,726 pre- 
miums, and $50,256,477 interest and other 
earnings on investments. Disbursements 
of $143,210,676 included taxes, $3,169,157; 


dividends to policyholders, $30,872,187, 
and benefits of $44,279,851 paid on 
10,330 death claims. All payments to 


policyholders and beneficiaries were $95,- 
135,169, and another $23,219,419 was 
disbursed from funds left with the com- 
pany under income plans. 

An increase of $133,110,358 in total 
assets since a year ago brought the 
amount to $2,249,840,672. The assets in- 
cluded bond investments of $1,778,345,- 
409; preferred stock, $52,521,693; mort- 
gage loans, $232,744,306; real estate in- 
vestments farms, land contracts and 
home office property, $36,568,585; policy 


loans, $69,695,170 and, among other items, 


$35,299,268 cash. 








“I wish 


you'd learn to trust me 
these night calls are a part of the 


a little more, Pet 


insurance business!” 


Bankerslifemen Constantly Prove 


They Are Worthy of Trust 


Day after day Bankers/ifemen prove to their clients and 
beneficiaries that they are worthy of the trust placed in them 
but that is not to say that they have any easier time 
establishing it with their wives than the rest of us. 
Typical Bankers/ifemen are so thoroughly trained and 
experienced that they know their business from the ground 
up ... know it so well that they can and do earn the trust 
of those they serve. Most of them possess treasured letters 
testifying to the satisfaction that beneficiaries have found 
in the insurance arrangements suggested by Bankers/ifemen. 
Such letters come only to those who deserve them and they 
provide heart-warming extra compensation for Bankers- 


lifemen. 


Yes, Bankerslifemen know their business and are the 
kind of people who warrant trust. That’s why you find them 
the sort of life underwriters you like to know as friends, 
fellow workers or competitors. 


Bankers /i/e ComPANY 


DES 


MOINES 


—— 





IMPROVED INCOME 
DISABILITY 


Pays $10 monthly per $1,000 to age 65 if dis. 
ability occurs before 55, and IN ADDITION 
MATURES the policy as an ENDOWMENT 4 
65. Six mos. waiting period. Issue ages 8.59, 


NON-CAN. A. & H. NOW AVAILABLE, 


Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


76 William Street., N. Y. C. 
WHitehall 3-769 

















———_ 


Indiana Group Supervisor 





ROBERT L. LINDENMEYER 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Robert L. Lindenmeyer Group 
supervisor for Indiana, with offices in 
Indianapolis. He entered the Group 
department of the company in October 
1947, and after a period of home office 
training was assigned to the Chicag 
Group office as a supervisor. He was 
formerly an agent for Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. Graduate of Springfield Col- 
lege (Mass.), he saw service in the 
Navy and was commissioned in 1943 
He is a member of the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, the Western Massachusetts 
Board of Approved Football Officials, 
and the District Board of the Bo; 
Scouts of America. 


MORRIS ERNST TESTIFIES 








Tells House Small Business Committee 
Big Life Companies Should 
Be “Regionalized” 
Morris Ernst, a New York lawyer 
considered heir to “the Brandeis tradi- 
tion,” a writer of books on censorshij 


‘ and other topics, and an expert at man: 


aging his own publicity, appeared in 
Washington before the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business of the House 
of Representatives last week. This com: 
mittee is holding hearings on “monope- 
listic and unfair practices.” 


Ernst thought life insurance com 
panies too large. He would have the 
biggest of them broken down on @ 


basis of nine regions “as we do 
banking.” 


Heard on the Way 


(Continued from Page 7) 


of the disturbance, she banked arount 
until she was in position to make her 
delivery which was accomplished }) 
dropping the policy. On her return thi 
she encountered adverse weather alt 
was forced down three times into tht 
nearest available pasture. Drenched, wit! 
water standing in the cabin of the plané 
she eventually returned to her home 
base. : 

Uncle Francs. 
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New England Mutual’s First Venture 
In Investment Housing Being Erected 


An apartment building with many un- 
ysual features is being erected in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., it has been jointly an- 
nounced by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
president, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and President George Wil- 
lard Smith, New England Mutual Life. 

The design embodies a new concep- 
tion of multiple dwellings, 12 stories in 
height, providing a large balcony, maxi- 
mum ventilation and unsurpassed view 
for each apartment. There will be 261 
(welling units, consisting of studio, 
one, two, and three bedroom apart- 
ments totaling approximately 1,000 
rooms. Plans call for open, spacious 


New England Mutual 


modern post-war building which would 
satisfy a continuing need over the years 
and which would contain the most ad- 
vanced ideas in apartment living. 

“New England Mutual’s board and 
its staff architect, A. Osborne Willauer, 
have been making exhaustive studies of 
the possibilities in this field ever since 
a change in the Massachusetts law 
made it possible for mutual life insur- 
ance companies to invest funds in this 
manner,” Mr. Smith stated. “We are 
especially happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to join forces with M.I.T., thus 
enabling some of the best brains in 
America to go to work on this particu- 
lar development.” 


The Architects 
The architects, Wm. Hoskins Brown, 


Apartment Building 





rooms with large areas of glass, includ- 
ing a glass wall at the end of each 
living-room looking out and across the 
balcony. Roominess and privacy are 
increased by the use of a new principle 
in elevator access, in which the ele- 
vators stop only at every third floor. 
On these floors there are corridors with 
private stairways to each apartment on 
the floors immediately above and below. 
Corridor-floor apartments, generally of 
the one bedroom size, have all rooms 
overlooking the river. 
Old Institutions Cooperate 


The main structure and its two wings 
are placed at angles which will take 
advantage of the sunlight and prevail- 
ing breezes and will also insure maxi- 
mum privacy in the apartments. Gen- 
erous gardens and play areas are pro- 
vided by the open plan, and the lower 
lobby will contain space for stores for 
the convenience of tenants of the build- 
ng. There will also be a connecting 
garage with parking space both inside 
and on its roof. 

The two presidents also officially re- 
vealed for the first time that these two 
old New England institutions have been 
cooperating for nearly two years in de- 
veloping means of partially solving the 
Pressing need for rental housing. In 
the course of this analysis, housing 
throughout this country and in several 
other countries has been closely ex- 
amined with particular attention given 
to the application of new ideas and 
materials. 


Statement by President Smith 


President Smith said this was the 
New England’s first venture in invest- 
ment housing, and emphasized that the 
‘company’s directors and officers had 
tharged the architects and engineers 
with balancing today’s construction 
COsts of about $3,000,000 against reason- 
able rent charges, and with creating a 


Robert Woods Kennedy ad Carl Koch, 
with consultants Vernon DeMars and 
Ralph Rapson, are all on the staff of 
M.I.T.’s School of Architects and Plan- 
ning. They have been associated as a 
group, for this project, with the well 
known firm of Thomas Worcester, Inc., 
as the architects and engineers for fhe 
insurance company. They have worked 
closely with William W. Wurster, dean 
of the School of Architecture and Plan- 
ning at M.I.T., with New England Mu- 
tual’s Architectural Consultant, A. Os- 
borne Willauer, and with a number of 
housing experts. 

Demolition of the existing building 
is well under way and the contractor, 
George A. Fuller Co., has scheduled 
completion for the early summer of 
1950. 


October Life Purchases 
Show Decrease of 9% 


Life insurance purchases in the United 
States in October showed a decrease 
of 9% from purchases in the correspond- 
ing month of last year, but were still 
60% over the aggregate reported for 
October, 1941, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, Hartford, re- 
ports. Total purchases in October were 
$1,684,816,000 compared with $1,856,703,- 
000 in October last year and $1,051,569,- 
000 in October, 1941. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in October were $1,149,985,000, 11% 
smaller than in October a year ago and 
735% over the total in October, 1941, 

Industrial life insurance purchased in 
October amounted to $353,275,000, a de- 
crease of 3% from the corresponding 
month last year and 18% over October, 
1941, 


Group life insurance purchases were 













N REINIS 
: aes General Agent HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


A FRANK J. HAIGHT, Presid 
The Manhattan Life J , posite 
(Founded 1850) Consulting Actuaries 























$181,556,000 in October, a decrease of 


10% from October a year ago but 94% W 
over the figure for October, 1941. These oodward, Ryan, 


purchases represent new groups set up Sharp & Davis 
and do not include additions of insured Consulting Actuaries 
personnel under Group insurance con- 41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
tracts already in force. Telephone BArclay 7-4443 





In the first ten months of the year 








total life insurance purchases were $17,- 
583,692,000, a decrease of 1% from the 
first ten months of 1947 and 86% ACTUARY-EXECUTIVE 


over the corresponding period of 1941. wanted for consulting actuarial § 


specializing in pension plans and 
other forms of employe benefits. Good 


Purchases of Ordinary life insurance ac- 
counted for $11,953,070,000 of the month’s 


aggregate, a decrease of 1% from last { . ss 
uture. Write giving background and 
year and more than double the 1941 -—e * 


total. Industrial life insurance purchases starting salary desired. All inquiries 
represented $3,477,787,000 of the current confidential. Address: 
year’s total, a negligible increase as com- 





pared with last year, while Group life Box 1834, The Eastern Underwriter, 
insurance purchases amounted to $2,152,- 

835,000, a negligible decrease as com- 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
pared with the first ten months of last 

year. 











AVAILABLE FOR LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 


Young man seeks position with responsible organization. Thoroughly 
familiar with Estate Analysis and Programming work. Successfully com- 
pleted all five CLU examinations. Graduate N. Y. U. Commerce. 


Box 1836 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane New York 7, N. Y. 














our Maine 
SELLING POINT 






... today, as always, is friendly, efficient 
SERVICE. 

It’s true...we’re not as large as many... 
yet can you judge on size alone? 

We honestly strive to measure our stake 
in the kind of a job we do. And biggest 
and best... molding profits plus...are 
our gains in friendly service. 

Thanks to our Field Force, gains have 
become a Union Mutual custom! 


SSS 
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UNION MUTUA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY PORTLAND, MAINE 
A CENTURY OF SERVICE AND PROGRESS 


-- LIFE + SICKNESS - ACCIDENT - GROUP 
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U.S. to Attend World 
Life Medical Congress 


TO BE IN ROME NEXT JUNE 
President Dewis of Medical Directors 
Assn., American Correspondent; 
Dr. Hutchinsos to Talk 
Represent itives of medical divisions of 
American life insurance companies will 
be interested in the Third International 
Congress of Life Assurance Medicine 
which will be held in Rome on June 9, 
1949. under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ilario Romanelli, 1 of patl iology, 


yrotessor 








University of ae Correspondent in 
the United States for this congress is 
Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, and medical director of The 
Prudential. Among the speakers will be 
Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, medical di- 
rector, Acacia Mutual Life, Washington. 


Max Wollner, well known international 
insurance authority and actuary, whose 
offices are at 165 Broadway, New York, 


active in the organization 
yndon, 





and wl 
of the twe congresses—L« 
(1935) < aris, (1939)—has placed hi 
self at the disposal of American col- 
inf rmation they may re 
about the Rome Congress. 
Substandard Meetings 
Also in Rome 1ext June there 
gates of dif- 





leagues tor 
quire 


another meeting of the dele 

ferent European countries for dealing 
with problems f insurance of sub- 
standard risk meetings have been 





held since 1 n the first neeting 
was in Vienna. at time Dr. Wollner 
was a leader in organizing this inter 
national contact different 


between the 

ations interested 
lives. Further 
Copenhagen, 


companies 
in insuring 
meeting: 
Prague and 

Tentative 
Congress of 


ge 





e International 
nee Medicine 





sity of Flore 
of J ‘ 
siderable number of - gitec 
onsiderabie number of personalities 
anding in Italy and 





O 
already notified 

Congress (P. A. 

Italy,) that they 

important problems 





and will sup 


Sub- eat ‘Risks Meetings 


These are some extracts from a state- 
ment which has been issued about the 
life insurance com- 

yped the insurance of 


on a very broad 1 
ll-known works 
d | 








as beer 





countries offer by itself 


basis 
interest ot 


solid scientific 


eld. The 


nsurance 





than 30 years 
irance 


itiative to organ- 


companies 








tl 1 
al (or 











ize an internati better an inter- 
European contract with the intention to 
obtain through cooperation a large 
scientific basis for the ition of this 
problem 


“In 1927 a considerable 
personalities of 


i1umber of 


leading the European 





ogers deepened ther 


insurance world gathered in Vienna for 
the first meeting for sub- emdaee risks. 
As a consequence of this meeting, a 
permanent office of this international in- 
stitution was established with an ex- 
perienced actuary as secretary of the 
office. It was agreed upon that this of- 
fice was to be entrusted for the first 
period to the Vienna organization for 


sub-standard risks. This office had the 
purpose to build up a systematic coop- 
eration between companies and organ- 
izations of the different countries which 
were dealing with insurance of sub- 
standard risks. Statistical material was 
exchanged and was collected and indi- 
vidual cases were the matter of ex- 
change of correspondence between the 
medical directors in different countries. 
‘After the meeting in Vienna, further 
conferences were held: 1931 in Copen- 
hagen (Denmark) ; 1934 Prague (Czecho- 
slovakia); 1937 in Paris (France). 


“Each meeting was a further step in 
the development of this international 
cooperation of exchange of ideas and 


problems con- 


opinions about the many 
sub-stand- 


nected with the insurance of 
ard _ risks. 

“This promising development was in- 
terrupted by the World War, and, there- 
fore, it was not possible to organize 
the first meeting in Rome which 
decid ed upon during the last meeting in 


Was 


Pa is. Now the Italian organization for 
the insurance of sub-standard risks has 
taken the initiative to organize the next 
international meeting in June, 1949 in 
Rome. 
Want American — 
“Well knowing that the insurance 


business in the United St ee has far 


more possibilities in building up_ the 
scientific basis of this special field by 
using American statistics and material 
only, still the committee in Rome and 


its experts believe that contact and ex- 


change of ideas between European and 
American actuaries and medical experts 
may be extremely interesting and use- 


ful. In many instances there are medical 





comparison 
figures be- 
can uncover 
put light on 
between such 


problems which through 
about the happenings and 
tween different countries 
new basic facts and can 
causes and connections 
causes which research in one country 
may overlook. Influence of climate, of 
race, of food and health conditions may 
be different in different countries and 
by isolating these and other items and 
by investigating their influence on the 
mortality it might be possible to discover 
facts and consequences which are not 
available if we consider conditions and 
facts in one country only. It is certainly 
of highest interest, for example, to com- 
pare all the elements leading to heart 
conditions and heart ailments in different 
countries. By doing so, it might be pos- 
sible to understand better the importance 
of certain elements and causes and it 
might be even possible to measure the 
importance of such contributing factors. 
‘The participation of American ex- 
perts in the meeting in Rome would be 
welcomed with high enthusiasm by the 
European colleagues and it would be 
certainly useful and interesting also for 
the American insurance experts. 
Max Wollner 
“The committee in Rome 
Max Wollner to be at the 
the American colleagues for every in- 
formation they may require. Mr. Wollner 
has been active in the organization of 
the above mentioned meeting since their 
beginning in Vienna in 1927 and has been 
for many years during his stay in E urope 
an executive member of this organiza- 
tion. This meeting will be interesting in 
every respect, not only from the scientific 
but also from the social standpoint be- 
cause the Italian colleagues, well known 
for their cordial hospitality, are doing 
everything to make the stay of the for- 
eign colleagues a very pleasant and at- 
tractive one in this beautiful city. 
“At the time this meeting gathers in 
Rome there will be held there the Third 
International Congress for Insurance 


Medicine.” 


has asked 
disposal of 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 


A Billion Dollar Company Established 1891 








Business Investments 
Top Company Holdings 


FOR FIRST TIME SINCE 1942 
Now Exceed $18,538,000,000; $934,000,000 


Business Investments in Third 
Quarter 1948 


For the first time since 1942, life jp. 
surance investments in the securities of 
business and industry represent the 
largest block of policyholder funds at 
work, the Institute of Life Insurance re. 
ports. This is shown in the third quar- 
ter report on 1948 investments of all 
U. S. life companies, 

The life company holdings of securi- 
ties of this type were $18. 538,000,000 on 
September 30, up $2,794,000,000 since the 
first of the year and 80% larger than 
similar investments prior to the war, 

Prior to 1942, corporate stocks and 
bonds had always exceeded U. S. Gov. 
ernment securities in the life company 
holdings; since 1935 they have exceeded 
mortgage holdings. 

Third quarter purchases of the busi- 
ness and industrial securities were $934. 
000,000. In the first nine months of the 
year such purchases were $3,327,000,000. 
These purchases average $4 per policy- 
holder, an indirect extension of capital 
funds to the national economy by those 
owning life insurance. 

Life company holdings of U. S. Goy- 
ernment securities, largest investment 
unit of these companies since 1942, were 
in second place in the third quarter, they 
still total $17,642,000,000 and represent 
32% of total assets. The third quarter 
purchases of $513,000,000 of the U, §, 
Government securities were more than 
offset by maturities and replacements, 
net holdings of this type decreasing $1,- 
016,000,000 in the quarter. 





New York Life Purchases 
Continental Can Property 


Officials of Continental Can Co. and 
the New York Life announce that New 
York Life had purchased the Continen- 
tal Can Co. plant at Portland, Ore. and 
simultaneously leased it to the seller 
on a long term, net rental basis. 

The property purchased consists of 
approximately 25 acres, located at 
North Weyerhaeuser Avenue and North 
Burgard Street in Portland. The im- 
provenient is a newly constructed mod- 
ern one-story factory and warehouse of 


steel frame construction with brick, 
concrete and corrugated asbestos ex- 
terior. 


This is the third property purchased 
by New York Life and leased to Con- 
tinental Can under an agreement made 
in 1946, previously announced. At that 
time it was indicated that the over-all 
amount of the financing might approxi 
mate $10,000,000. 





NAMED METROPOLITAN MGR. 

Samuel B. Adler, formerly a general 
assistant manager of Metropolitan Life's 
central territory, has been appointed 
manager of the company’s Terre Haute, 
Ind., district. The Terre Haute district 
organization consists of two assistant 
managers, sixteen agents, and a clerical 
staff of five. 

Mr. Adler was born in Pittsburgh and 
prior to his joining the Metropolitan he 
was a salesman and the owner ot 4 
wholesale confectionery business. He be- 
associated with the Metropolitan 


came 
as an agent in Steubenville, Ohio, in 1929, 
was transferred later to Toledo, and in 


1932 was promoted to an assistant man- 
agership there. After two years in this 
capacity he was made general assistant 
manager for the territory. 


BUFFALO CASHIERS’ DINNER 


The Buffalo Life Agency Cashiers As- 
sociation was host to agency heads at a 
recent dinner peers in Hotel Touraine. 
Thomas A. Boris, Buffalo public_rela- 
tions expert, was guest speaker. Prest- 
dent Harold B. Underwood presided, 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 


in your community is a 
good man to know... 


The statement, “The New York Life Agent in 
your community is a good man to know,” reflects the 
reputation which has been earned by New York Life agents 
throughout the country. 


To live up to that reputation in every respect, 
the more than 5,600 New York Life agents throughout the 
United States and Canada must be genuinely interested in 
their fellow men and sincerely want to help them meet the 
problems of the future through sound, intelligent life 


insurance programs. 


This is the most important 
qualification a man or woman can 
have for becoming a New York Life 
agent. Through life insurance, these 
professional career underwriters 
strengthen the home, the community 
and the nation. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Lincoln On Private Placements 


(Continued from Page 3) 


3. In periods such as we have been 
going through, when sound investments 
have been difficult to obtain, private 
placements have provided a sound and 
attractive channel for investment. 

From Interest to the Public 


From the standpoint of the public 
interest, the following may be noted: 

1. The insurance companies invest 
the savings of many millions of policy- 
holders, most of whom are people of 
modest income. These people are not 
trained in investment matters but are 
accumulating savings through personal 
sacrifice. Surely, if any group in the 
country is entitled to have their money 
invested with maximum security and 
the best possible interest rate consonant 
with safety, it is this group of life in- 
surance company policyholders who 
have endeavored through thrift to make 
provision for their families and their 
own old age. 

2. Industry has demonstrated its de- 
sire for this simple and effective means 
of obtaining its long term capital re- 
quirements. It should continue to have 
available to it the alternate routes of 
handling its financing. There are times 
when industry may well prefer a public 
issue, and other times when it will pre- 
fer the private placement method. In a 
free economy, management should have 
the right to make its choice. 

“Our company does not go out to 
solicit such loans, but it is well known 
that we are prepared to make them,” 
said Mr. Lincoln. “We look on our 
borrowers much as a bank looks on its 
depositors and its borrowers. We en- 
deavor to view their financial problems 
constructively and in this manner there 
is the mutual advantage of being of 
assistance to them as well as making 
sound investments for our policyhold- 
ers. A sound investment depends more 
on character and ability of those 
charged with handling the affairs of a 
company than any other factor. The ne- 
gotiations leading up to private place- 
ment give the insurance company’s in- 
vestment officers an opportunity to 
study the management and its detailed 
operations in a manner seldom offered 
through the public issue route. The in- 
vestment officers of the life insurance 
companies have the major responsibility 
as to the security of the investments 
made. They should continue to make 
use of this method of personal investi- 
gation. These savings of the people are 
must be invested and 
reinvested in the safest, most expedi- 
tious manner possible to afford the 
greatest return consonant with security. 
Private placements provide the simplest 

st direct route.” 

The following questions have been 
raised regarding private placements: 

1. Do they not provide the means 
by which domination or control is ex- 
ercised? “no” as to New 
York companies. Since private place- 
ments in practically all cases are in the 
n of debt and carry no voting rights, 
[ nation or control 
insurance 
common 


not static—they 





The answer is 


on 
Were life 


rmitted to buy 





a 





stocks such questions might be raised, 
put the New York Law very properly 
has 1 countenanced common stock in- 
vestments. “I know of no evils in the 
way of d or control which 
could be ci regard to private 
| emer Lincoln. 





exercised through 
of a private place- 


insurance company ever makes a 
foreclose. Lf, 
conomic conditions 
it does become 
close to protect its 

that the insurance 
I rough reorganization 
temporarily the owner of some 
This, however, is 
true whether the security origi- 
is a public issue or a 


at it expects to 





cumstances, 


’ fore 
it is tru 
tl 





nally purchased 





private one. Under the New York Law, 
the insurance company is compelled to 
dispose of its common stock holdings 
as soon as it prudently can. It may not 
hold such issues as permanent invest- 
ments. 

3. Should not all security issues be 
registered with the SEC? 

“This question was considered at the 
time of passage of the act. The pur- 
pose of the act was to protect the in- 
experienced investor by public dis- 
closure of all pertinent facts, and no 
attempt was made to channel the flow 
of all private credit through a Federal 
Government bureau. Since insurance 
company investment officers are experi- 
enced in investment matters and capa- 
ble of ascertaining all pertinent facts 
for themselves, specific exemption from 
the registration requirements was very 
properly made for private placements.” 


Are Insurance Companies Doing a 
Banking Business 

Asking if insurance companies are 
doing a banking business in investing 
in private placements, Mr. Lincoln said: 
“It has not been clearly stated as to 
whether ‘banking business’ means com- 
mercial banking or investment banking, 
but in either event, the anwser is ‘no’, 
except insofar as the personal relation- 
ship referred to above is concerned. 

“From the nature of their business, 
commercial banks must be highly liquid 
to meet withdrawals on short notice, 
As a consequence, their assets are cus- 
tomarily used to finance the short term 


needs, such as seasonal or temporary 
loans of business. The life insurance 
companies obligations are long-term 


commitments with little need for liquid- 


ity, and their investments are custo- 
marily long term in character. Com- 
mercial banks are banks of deposit 


where individuals or corporations may 
deposit funds subject to withdrawal, 
the bulk of such deposits being with- 
drawable on demand, the lesser portion 
on some limited notice. Life insurance 
companies perform no such function. 

“Commercial banks also can create 
money in the form of deposits by mak- 
ing loans and crediting the proceeds to 
the borrower’s deposit account, a func- 
tion not possessed by the life insurance 
companies. Both institutions do lend 
funds, one customarily on a short term 
basis, the other customarily for long 
terms, but here the analogy ends. 

“If the reference is to investment 
banking, no close analogy is present 
either. Their business is to underwrite 
and sell the loans they make as prompt- 
ly as possible, whereas life insurance 
companies are long term investors and 
rarely dispose of either the corporate 
securities purchased or the real estate 
mortgage loans made.” 

Commenting on whether private 
placements are less liquid than public 


issues, Mr. Lincoln said the broad an- 








This Message to Brokerage Supervisors 
Means BIG FUTURE and MORE MONEY 


Somewhere in Greater New York there is a Life Underwriter, experienced 
in Brokerage Supervisory work, who will jump at the chance to take this 
lucrative position (with future possibility of partnership) offered by an 
uptown New York agency of a fast-growing mid-western company. 


You are the man we want if you can control $1,000,000 of brokerage 
business. Anticipating that your standard of living is geared to an annual 
income of between $8,000-$10,000, you will receive in addition to salary for 
your supervisory and management work, a share in the net profits of the 
agency. And our paid-for volume is sizable! 


This ad will probably draw many replies. Write at once to 


Box 1835, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7 











swer is “no.”’ Many private placements 
provide for exchange into thousand dol- 
lar bonds, which could be sold as read- 
ily as any public issue of similar char- 
acter. Even where this is not the case, 
if the character of a security remains 
top notch, the chances are there would 
be little difficulty in disposing of the 
obligations to one or more sizable 
purchasers. This has, on occasion, been 
done in the past. If the credit standing 
of the issuer deteriorates, there should 
be the same difficulty of disposing of a 
block of bonds that is experienced with 
a public issue. When the credit stand- 
ing of a company is substantially low- 
ered, the market for its obligations 
dries up very quickly and that is true 
whether the obligation has been pub- 
licly issued or placed privately. 

“As a matter of fact, there is little 
marketability for sizeable blocks of 
bonds in periods of stress anyway, be- 
cause, generally, speaking, so many try 
to sell at the time when few buyers are 
available,” he stated. 

“The really important point involved 
in this question is that the insurance 
business is not one which’ requires 
liquidity of assets anyway. It would 
seem reasonable to expect that such 
United States Government bonds as life 
insurance companies may hold as per- 
manent investments would provide all 
the liquidity necessary. : 

“Would it not be desirable to require 
private placements to be amortized at 
some specific rate during the life of the 
loan?” was another question. Comment- 
ing on that, he said: 

“The bulk of private placements are 
made with substantial sinking funds. 
This is true particularly of the indus- 
trial loans. Incidentally, these amor- 
tization payments do provide an added 
source of liquid funds. To try to legis- 
late on such a matter, however, would 
be a great mistake and interfere with 
the proper responsibilities of those de- 
termining the indenture provisions. It 








EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE offers: 


Unequalled Hospital Insurance Protection 
AT WORK — AT HOME — AT PLAY 


Your savings are guaranteed, your freedom from worry assured. 
Our contracts available for individuals, 
families and groups. 


— Liberal Hospitalization Benefits — 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 





HOME OFFICE. Jamestown, N. Y. 





Details promptly furnished on splendid agency proposition. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PETER E. TUMBLETY . . First Vice President 


New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street 











is extremely important that such mat. 
ters be discretionary so that indenture 
provisions best suited to the particular 
case may be provided. 

“In purchasing private placements the 
life insurance companies are performing 
the same function as they do when pur- 
chasing bonds underwritten by invest. 
ment bankers and sold publicly. That js 
to say, they are merely making long 
term investments. In either event they 
must appraise the security and judge 
for themselves whether the interest re- 
turn obtainable appropriately measures 
the credit risk. 

“In conclusion, we submit that no 
weaknesses have developed in the pri- 
vate placement procedure, but, on the 
other hand, there are strong advantages 
to all concerned. Under these circum- 
stances, we do not deem it desirable 
to place limitations either as to amount 
or percentage on this form of invyest- 
ment.” 

Section Regulating Surplus 


As to whether Section 207 regualting 
growth of surplus should be amended 
so as to affect stricter control on in- 
creases in surplus, Mr. Lincoln said in 
part: 

“We wish to emphasize that the sur- 
plus is held so that policyholders and 
their beneficiaries will surely receive 
the benefits from the companies when 
they fall due despite financial losses, 
epidemics and disasters. We. believe 
that considering such purpose and in 
view of demonstrated needs the present 
limitation is by no means excessive.” 

Limit on New Writings 


As to whether Section 212 regulating 
the increase of new writings should be 
amended, Mr. Lincoln said in part: 







































“The result of any limitation on the 
writing of new business is that when 
any company reaches that limit, for the 
balance of the year its agents are de- 
nied the privilege of pursuing their oc- 
cupation unless they leave an_ estab- 
lished connection and go with another 
company. The waste of policyholders 
funds that have been spent in the estab- 
lishment of an agency organizatio! 
which would be brought about by an) 
such result is obvious.” 





Conn. Mutual Juvenile 

Mutual Life announces 
that it will consider applications to! 
the Juvenile Contract with return 0 
premiums to Age 15 in all states excep! 


Connecticut 


Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska. 
Tennessee and Texas. The compan} 


states that it expects to receive 4) 
proval in most of these states bt! 
“probably shall not be able to meet the 
requirements of Idaho, Massachusetts 
and Texas.” It is explained that th 
contract is not so much for genef 
sale as it is to meet the occasional cas 
where higher limits than can be secure 
under the regular policies giving 1! 
protection from date of issue are dt 
sired, 
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1. Today, by utilizing current medical knowledge through close 
co-operation with the doctor, the average diabetic may look forward 


to living a happy, useful life. 





3. Diet determines the amount of sugar and starch taken into the 


body. In some cases, 
controlled without added insulin. 





by balancing dict and exercise, diabetes can be 





HOM TO LEAD A HAPPY, USEFUL LIFE WITH 2 


' DIABETES 


Diabetes results from the body’s failure to make proper 
use of sugars and starches. This occurs when something 
goes wrong with the system’s natural supply of insulin. 


Starting with the development of prepared insulin 27 
years ago, medical science has made many advances in 
treating and controlling diabetes. There is now hope that 
the use of radioactive “tracers” 
contribute to a greater understanding of this disease. 





and other research will 
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2. Prepared insulin is sometimes used when the diabetic does not 
produce enough for his needs. New, slower-acting insulins make 


possible more accurate control of diabetes. 





4. Exercise helps keep blood sugar at a safe level by using up sugars 
and starches. Many diabetics, by following their doctor’s 


advice 


are able to continue their favorite sports. 


Early discovery helps control diabetes 





A survey by the Public Health Service indicates 
that for every four persons known to have diabetes, 
there may be three others who have the disease with- 
out knowing it. 

Since early diabetes has no obvious symptoms, dis- 
covery may come only when a doctor makes a uri- 
nalysis, and then if necessary, a blood sugar test. 

These tests are important for those people who are 
most likely to get diabetes—those with a family his- 
tory of the disease, and those who are overweight 
and past 40, particularly women. Everyone, however, 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


should try to keep his weight down, and to have a 
regular medical examination which includes a check- 
up for diabetes. 


If diabetes is discovered, it is reassuring to note 
that with good medical supervision, the average dia- 
betic is living much longer. At age 40, for example, 
his life expectancy is now more than twice what it was 
before insulin was discovered in 1921. 


To learn more helpful facts about this disease, 
booklet, 


send for your free copy of Metropolitan’s 
“‘Diabetes.”’ 


eenaitee “D 
Life Insurance : 
Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








Tuis advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in magazines with a total circulation in 
excess of 34,000,000 including Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Ladies’ Home me Time, News- 


week, Good Housekeepi ing, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home ae 
National Geographic, Parents’, and Redboo 
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Shanks Calls Nation’s Growth Greater Than Insurance 


Companies’ Coverage and Accumulation of Assets 


In his testimony before the New 
York State Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Insurance Rates and Regulations 
President Carrol M. Shanks of The 
Prudential started by comments on the 
size of insurance companies making 
the point that it is fallacious to say 
that life insurance companies, and par- 
ticularly the large companies, are ad- 
ding to their total insurance in force 
and accumulating assets at a rate faster 
than the rate of the financial growth of 
the country as a whole. 

“When we begin to speak of size, 
whether it relates to corporation or in- 
dustry,” he must remember 
that the United States is a big country 
and that it is growing and developing 
its great natural resources which are in 
themselves great. Where, 25 years ago 
industrial plants were being erected, 
which in the contemplation of their de- 
signers would take care of the produc- 
tion needs of the country for 30 years 
or longer, in 1948 it is generally recog- 
nized that additional industrial plant 
facilities are needed to meet the pro- 
duction and economic requirements of 
the country. 

Growing Needs of Families 


said, “we 


“In 1925, before the recession of the 
30's the total life insurance in force 
was $2400 per family. One year’s in- 
ome for an average family was $2700. 


Life insurance in force per family was, 
therefore, 89% of one year’s income. 
Twenty-two years later, in 1947, the 
annual income per family had increased 
$5200 while the life insurance in 
force per family was $4600. Life ins ur- 
ance thus Tepr esented 88% of one year’s 
I ye. On that basis, can any 

















y say that life insurance is 

ut of bounds? 

Assets 
r al the assets?” they asked 
ianks. “On page 312 of the Eco- 
non Almanac for 1948 is a table 
showing the growth of representative 
forms of individual savings. Eliminat- 
ing life insurance savings, the other sav- 
ings—time deposits in bank accounts, 
U. S. Savings Bonds, savings and loan 
associations, government pension and 
trust funds—totaled 31.4 billions in 
1926 and 142.1 billions twenty years 
later in 1946. The percentage of in- 
crease of savings other than life insur- 
ance was thus 353%. During this same 
period, the assets of the life insurance 
companies increased by only 273% 
Over the last ten-year period the rate 
of increase was: life insurance assets, 
indivy a savings other than in 
insuran 324%. The rate of in- 
crease for “a single item of time de- 
posits in all banks has exceeded the 
rate of increase in insurance company 


ten-year period to 1946. 
hese figures one ner draw the 
ble but regrettable conclusion 
insurance se have not 

growth of thrift in the 
the same extent as other thrift 





institutions. So much for the growth 
ime insura e generally.” 
the that the larger com- 


ie belief 
are getting an increa 
of the total growth of the life insurance 
business, he asked, “Is the Prudential, 
as a_ company, obtaining an in- 
asing share of the new insurance be- 
ing currently written?” The figures in- 
dicate that this is not the fact. “Over 
€ past ten years there has been a ma- 
terial decline in the Prudential’s share 
of new business written and this is also 


the ta 


ict in the case of other large com- 
panies,” he said. “For example, in 1937 


t 


sing share 


panies are 


the Prudential wrote 16.7% of the total 
new business for that year. In 1942, 
five years later, this percentage had 
diminished to 12.1%, and in 1947 the 
Prudential wrote only 11.8% of the 
total of new business written, which 
was the smallest percentage it had writ- 
ten over a period of more than twenty- 
five years. 

“Now, what about the growth in life 
insurance assets? Naturally the older 
companies tend to accumulate reserves 
and assets at a faster rate than do those 
more recently organized. Let’s take the 
Prudential, which is in its 74th year. 
In 1937 the assets of the Prudential 
amounted to 13.7% of the total assets 
of all life insurance companies. In 
1947, ten years later, this figure had 
only increased to 14.2% in spite of the 
tendency indicated above. A large pro- 
portion of the assets, both of the Pru- 
dential and of other life insurance com- 
panies, consists of United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds. To the extent to which 
the assets are made up of Government 
3onds, there can be no question of any 
economic domination. Eliminating Govy- 
ernment Bonds from the assets both of 
the Prudential and of life insurance 
companies generally, the Prudential’s 
share of the total assets over the ten- 
year period has been a decreasing one. 
For example, in 1937 the Prudential 
held 13.3% of all assets other than 
United States Government Bonds held by 
the life insurance companies of the 
United States. Ten years later, in 1947, 
this percentage had decreased to 11.6% 
of the total. This trend, as shown by 
the facts, certainly does not indicate an 
increz ising power in the national econ- 
omy.” 

These figures, he said, indicate two 
things: The first is that the industry 
as a whole has been barely able to 


maintain, and certainly not to increase, 
the average coverage per family in 
terms of the present purchasing power 
of the dollar; second, that the largest 
companies are tending to write a pro- 
gressively smaller part of the total new 
business. 
“Far 
these facts, 
both large 


from being complacent about 
I regret that all companies, 
and small, have not further 


increased their writings,” Mr. Shanks 
continued. “This is a period of infla- 
tion. The economy of the country 


would be aided if all of us were edu- 
cated on how to save, and I personally 
don’t know any better way to get this 
done than through the sale of life in- 
surance. The work of life insurance 
salesmen of the country is one of the 
leading forces combating inflation in 
the country today. 

“When we speak of big companies 
such as the Prudential, we are apt to 
forget that its present ‘total assets 
should be viewed in the light of other 
figures with which the public is familiar. 
It is probable the United States will 
spend for defense purposes during the 
next fiscal period some 15 billion dol- 
lars. The United States must spend for 
national defense whatever sum is neces- 
sary to keep us strong and adequately 
prepared, but the total assets of the 
Prudential only equal six months ex- 
penditures for the national defense. We 
are sending money to Europe for the 
European Recovery Program in the 
amount of approximately 6 billion dol- 
lars, and I believe this is necessary if 
we are to assume our proper role in 
the world recovery. This is almost as 
much as the entire assets of the Pru- 
dential—assets accumulated for three- 
quarters of a century which are held by 
the company to meet future claim pay- 


(Continued on Page 17) 





Legislative Inquiry 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ging or to browbeat you and the policy- 
holders. We want to be helpful. 

“There is no desire to move into your 
territory nor to shackle you with cum- 
bersome legislation or needless regula- 
tion, but no matter how we try to avoid 
facing it there may be changes necessary 
in the insurance industry—changes for 
the good of all of us. There is a myriad 
of knotty problems which we must solve 
with mutual understanding. We cannot 
do it overnight, and the committee can- 
not do it by itself. It requires intelli- 
gent, understanding cooperation on the 
part of all of us. It is at hearings like 
this that we can lay the foundations for 
a constructive approach to these prob- 
lems. 

“We have no preconceived program 
that we are going to recommend to the 
legislature. From the testimony here 
we hope to find a sensible approach to 
the solution of those practices which 
need correction and we desire to obtain 
a comprehensive picture of the insurance 
industry with all practices properly high- 
lighted in their true perspective. 
Relation of Life Insurance Growth to 

U. S. Economy 


“T might dwell for a moment upon 
one point of the agenda which may have 


caused some alarm for our life insur- 
ance executives. I refer to the question 
of the continuing growth of life com- 


panies and their relations to our nation’s 
economy. I am not concerned with the 
growth of life companies as an institu- 
tion, but we are vitally concerned about 
the handling of the billions of dollars 
that pour into the business annually. 
Moreover, we are interested in how the 
money is invested and what safeguards 





are provided for the policyholders. 
“There are several other equally im- 
portant problems. Is there wisdom in 
the uncontrolled growth of companies 
which already are greats in the life in- 
surance industry? And what about the 
probability of having larger number of 
sounder, small companies? We have in- 
vited the presidents of companies li- 
censed to operate in New York State 
and have specifically requested to at- 
tend the presidents of the four largest 
life companies operating in the state. 
We hope to get their side of the pic- 


ture. If we should run out of time the 
committee is willing—yes, anxious—to 
give them an opportunity to present 


their case and we will arrange to have 
another hearing if that is what you 
need.” 


The Agenda 


The following questions had been sent 
by the committee to the life insurance 
companies as its agenda: 

a. What will be the ultimate effect 
upon our economy of the increasing 
growth and economic power of the 
larger companies ? 

b. Should Section 207 regulating 
growth of surplus be amended so as 
to effect stricter control on increase 
in surplus? 

c. Should Section 212 regulating the 
increase of new writings be amended ? 

d. Should “private loans or place- 
ments” be limited as to amount or 
per cent? 

e. Should other forms of 
ments be further regulated ? 


invest- 


Against Revising Section 212 


Few questions were asked by the com- 
mittee’s counsel as to the wisdom of 
amending Section 212 regulating the in- 
crease of new writings. Superintendent 





Dineen did not think the Section should 
be revised and no comments in fayor 
of it were heard from the other wit. 
nesses. 


Dineen Suggests Erudite Fact-Finding 


Superintendent Dineen cautioned the 
committee against hasty conclusions. 
The paramount interest of the Mahoney 
committee, in his opinion, is that of 
valuation problems with respect to pri- 
vate placements. No solution of the 
investment problem can be re: ached, he 
said, without recognizing that it goes 
far ‘beyond the insurance business, in- 
cluding the expansion needs of private 
industry for more funds, the angle of 
bankers and of distribution of securi- 
ties. Whatever action is taken by the 
committee regarding life insurance com. 
panies, however, should not put them 
at a disadvantage as compared with 
other investors. 

He said the Department was intensely 
studying the problem which had firs; 
























reached it when a committee of life 
executives came and discussed invest. 
ment matters. Since then the matter has 
been an object of intensive study not 
only in the Department but by a com. 
panies’ committee on valuations, chair- 
man of which is Leroy A. Lincoln, The 
Superintendent expressed confidence in 


executive insurance leaders, _ praising 
their integrity and earnestness in ob- 
jective. Chairman Mahoney promised 


that the committee wanted to explore 
all angles and would then draw its con- 
clusions. If necessary, other hearings 
will be held. 


Lincoln Doesn’t Want to Advise 
Corporate Management 


Leroy A. Lincoln was first to testify 
He said Metropolitan Life’s assets at 
the end of the year will be somewhat 
more than $9 billion. Its largest. cor- 
porate private placements are Shell- 
Caribbean Oil, $100,000,000; Gulf Oj), 
$84,000,000; Union Carbide, $77,000,000 
Total corporate private placements oi 
Metropolitan are $1,925,000,000, or 215% 
of present total assets. 


He was asked, as all presidents tes- 





tifying were, what would be company’s 
attitude in case depression — brought 
financial troubles to the corporations; 
whether the Metropolitan would adyis 
or try to dictate to management. Mr 
Lincoln said officers of Metropolitar 
had enough to do in administering th 
Metropolitan’s affairs without enterin 
other fields of management. The other 
presidents took the same position. 
Testifies 
President Josephs of New York Lik 
said about 12% of its funds are in cor 
porate private placements. He did not 
approve of a limitation on those invest 
ments, With a public offering a marke 
might be gotten more easily than 1 
case of private placement, but that does 
not mean that it will be an accurat 
one as to the true value. The distinc: 


President Josephs 








tion is only as to the method of ac 
quisition and not as to the securit) 
involved. Whether investments are 0! 
private placement or those where publi 
can participate there was no differenct 
in the way they are handled by t! 
New York Life, all safety and_ other 
considerations being carefully considert 
before the company committed itself, Ii 
his opinion, the matter of prudence * 
more important than legal limitation ‘ 
investment. 

Asked if he thought life insuranct 
companies should invest in common 
stocks he said that at present his com 
pany would not undertake this. How 
ever, it had often thought that som 
part of the funds of life insurance coll 
panies might be placed in equity finant 
ing of a life company. 


Friedman Queries About Policy Loan 


Senator Friedman asked each com 
pany executive for his views on reduc: 
ing the interest rate charge on policy 
loans. President Shanks of Prudentid 
said: “If they cut down the _ interes 
charge on policy loans it would increas 
the net cost to policyholders throug! 
its effect on dividends.” 
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Shanks 


(Continued from Page 16) 


ments to widows, children and families, 
who are the beneficiaries of our policy- 
holders. 

“The growth of the life insurance in- 
dustry as a whole is an expression of 
belief in the protection of the American 
family and the future of the country. 
It is my firm opinion that we have not 
in any sense reached the limits of that 
expression of faith. When we consider 
the purchasing power of the dollar in 
1948, I cannot see that the present rate 
of growth results in increased economic 
power on the part of the larger insur- 
ance companies or the industry as a 


whole.” 
Investments 


It has been alleged that investments 
are a means of exercising undue eco- 
nomic power. Mr. Shanks said that in 
1926 the total mortgage debt in the 
United States was in round numbers 
32 billion dollars. At the end of 1947 
it was about 45 billion dollars. Of this 
amount all life insurance companies 
held less than one-fifth and the Pruden- 
tial only 2.8%. In 1926 all life insur- 
ance companies held 15.2% of the total 
mortgage debt and the Prudential held 
2%. Over four-fifths of the mortgage 
debt was held then, and is held now, 
by commercial and savings banks, 
building and loan associations, and 
others. Competition among these lend- 
ers has been and is very keen. The 
average mortgage held by the Pruden- 
tial at the end of 1947 was $7,452. Pru- 
dential’s portfolio represents loans in 
every state in the Union and the Do- 
minion of Canada. “I suggest that these 
facts indicate no great dominating eco- 
nomic power on the part of this com- 
pany or the industry as a whole.” he 
leclared. 


No Managerial Power in Corporations 


The corporate securities held by the 
Prudential, in his opinion, do not offer 
r afford any economic power on the 
part of the company. As a matter of 
policy, the company has not sought to 
place directors on the boards of. bor- 
rowing corporations. Except for rela- 
tively small holdings of certain pub- 
lily owned preferred stock issues, none 
f the Prudential’s holdings of corpo- 
rate securities entitle the company to 
any managerial voice unless there shall 
ave been a default or other breach of 
ontract. In other words, so long as 
the contract is carried out by the bor- 
rower, the Prudential has no managerial 
power. However, it is essential that 
the company be in a position to protect 
the interests of the policyholders in the 
event of default. Protective provisions 
are generally used in corporate security 
agreements whether the securities are 
publicly distributed or the loan is a pri- 
vate placement. Such machinery is 
used by life insurance companies solely 
‘o protect the interests of their policy- 
olders, which of course is the first 
and primary obligation of management. 
“The surplus and general contingency 
lunds of a life insurance company are 
ied in order to meet possible unfav- 
rable conditions in the future,” said 
Mr. Shanks. “Legal reserves are sufh- 
tent to mature all contracts only if 
‘he assumptions upon which they are 
vased hold for the future. If interest 
rates decline, either the legal reserves 
or the surplus, or both, should be sub- 
‘tantially increased. Legal reserves are 
ixed within the framework of the in- 
surance laws. The board of directors, 
with the advice of management, deter- 
mines the surplus to be retained 
‘trough its action with respect to pol- 
tyholders’ dividends, but only a trained 
actuary, familiar with conditions in his 
Wn company, can properly advise the 
doard as to the proper action to be 
taken with respect to policyholders’ 
dividends and surplus. Each company 
‘an individual problem. The idea that 
Management has, for any reason other 
Nan safety, been retaining surplus ap- 
lars absurd to insurance men. The 


cost of insurance is a primary factor 
in the competition between companies. 
The higher the percentage of earnings 
distributed in policyholders’ dividends 
the lower the net cost of insurance. 
Whatever pressure on management 
exists comes from those who wish the 
company to pay dividends at the ex- 
pense of possible future safety. It is my 
opinion that every encouragement 
should be given the companies to hold 
adequate safety margins. The safety 
of the life insurance contract is the 
most important concern of management. 
I am therefore of the opinion that any 
stricter control on increases in surplus 
is inadvisable and against the interests 
of the policyholders and the public gen- 
erally. 

Section 212 Neither Practical Nor 

Desirable 

“The present Section 212, of the New 
York Law, regulating the increase of 
new writings of life insurance, is neither 
desirable nor practical legislation. It 
is undesirable because in times of in- 
flation, such as these, it, is important 
from an economic viewpoint to encour- 
age the maximum sales of life insur- 
ance. It is impracticable because while 
the Superintendent of Insurance has 
discretionary powers to regulate the 
amount of new business of the com- 
panies under certain conditions, impost- 
tion of a limit in the closing months 
of the year would arbitrarily lower the 
income of all of the agents of any com- 
pany affected.” 

Private Placements 

As to the question “Should private 
loans or placements be limited as to 
amount or per cent?”, Mr. Shanks feels 
strongly that the answer should be 
“No.” Such limitation would not be in 
the interest of the public and the pol- 
icvholders. Private placement of loans 
is not new. It is as old as lending with 
mortgage security where the dealings 
were direct between the borrower and 
the lender. This was engaged in by in- 
surance companies for many years. This 
f investment has been used 


method of i 
during the last ten 


more frequently 


years to fill a real and desirable function 
in our economy. Its success during that 
period in competition with other meth- 
ods of investment is a clear indication 
that it is both desired and needed by 
American industry as a whole. Some of 
its advantages are: it is less expensive, 
it is easier to administer, it makes pos- 
sible more effective covenants for the 
protection of the lender, and it affords 
an opportunity to obtain financing on 
reasonable terms to many industries, par- 
ticularly small ones, for which other 
financing media are not available or ade- 
quate. Our whole theory is that the best 
interests of both the investor and the 
borrower are served where sound con- 
servative covenants are included in the 
contracts under which private placement 
borrowing is made. 

In private placements these contracts 
can be drawn with realistic protective 
covenants at the time the loan is made, 
keeping in mind that as_ conditions 
change or circumstances warrant the 
provisions can be modified promptly and 
intelligently in cases where a limited 
number of lenders are involved. Such 
modifications in an agreement would be 
difficult or impossible if there are many 
holders of securities and possibly con- 
flicting interests. A limit as to the 
amount or percentage of purchase of a 
private placement would effectively in- 
terfere with the placing of small issues 
by smaller concerns throughout the 
country and, in effect, would discrimi- 
nate against such smaller enterprises in 
favor of large well-established concerns. 

“It is my feeling that sound small com- 
panies should have as ready access to 
investment funds as their larger com- 
petitors,” he said. “There are many 
small, sound, well-managed companies 
which are entitled to credit beyond the 
means of their local banks and commu- 
nities. A company such as the Pruden- 
tial can and does provide such credit 
through private placement in a manner 
which would not be practicable were 
there a large number of lenders supply- 
ing capital. 

“In private placements, with one or a 
few lenders, the insurance companies 





Equitable Placements 


(Continued from Page 3) 


corporations starting in business, would 
be attractive to the Equitable from in- 
vestment standpoint. 

Investment Attitude of Society 

Mr. Parkinson said attitude of the 
Society was that a debtor corporation 
had to have a history of earnings be- 
fore the Society can make a debenture 
investment. Asked if the Society had 
invested any money in new business his 
answer was No. A borrower must demon- 
strate that it has the capacity to make 
money. “We might take the debenture 
of a new corporation if we had the un- 
qualified guarantee of its parent,” he 
said, 

Counsel Pedersen then wanted to 
know if the fact that a debtor corpora- 
tion has Group insurance with the 
Equitable would be an influential factor 
in the Society’s making a loan or in 
buying a security. Mr. Parkinson de- 
clared that there is no relation between 
any loan it makes or any security it 
buys. He said that the Gulf Oil did not 
carry Group with the Equitable. Con- 
tinuing, he declared that every loan goes 
to the finance committee of the board 
of directors; is judged on its merits and 
one vote in that committee is sufficient 
to block the loan. 

Mr. Pedersen then asked if there were 
favorite investment houses which had 
influence with the Equitable in the mak- 
ing of loans. He said there was not. 
The large private placement purchases 
had been pretty well scattered among 
investment houses. The Equitable pays 
no commissions on these transactions. 
He was asked if it were known in the 
Street when the Society was going to 
make a large investment and he said 
nobody outside of the Society knew in 
advance about such decisions by the 
board’s finance committee. 


The TWA Loan 


The $40,000,000 loan of the Equitable 
made to TWA was then brought up. 
Pedersen wanted to know what the 
Equitable had done when it was seen 
there was going to be a default in pay- 
ments. Mr. Parkinson said that in as- 
sociation with the TWA and its chief 
stockholder—Hughes Tool Co.—the loan 
was revised. Amortization payments in 
the first couple of years were eased off 
and there was an interest rate increase 
for part of the loan. The revision proved 
effective. 

During the course of his testimony 
Mr. Parkinson said that the Equitable’s 
processes of valuing loans were different 
from the processes of the banks. Bank 
loans are on a short term basis whereas 
the Equitable buys bonds for the long 
term yield. 

Railroads 

Counsel Pedersen asked if the large 
investments made by the Equitable and 
other life companies—such as in oil, 
aeroplane industry, railroads, etc., meant 
that the companies had control over the 
country’s economy. He denied that 
there was any such control or attempt 
to dominate management. He cited the 
case of railroad bankruptcies in the last 
depression. “We had no control of rail- 
roads in that depression,” he said. 
_Commenting on the fact that the 
Equitable had made large investments 
in railroad securities when other com- 
panies were not doing so in the latter 
part of the depression he declared that 
the company’s experience with these se- 
curities had been satisfactory, 

“Insurance companies have an advan- 
tage in that liquid funds are always 
coming in,” he said. “We were able to 


stand by and wait and when reorganiza- 
tions of the roads were completed, as 
many were, we got out pretty well. In 
all cases we got back the entire principal 
and in many instances part of the in- 
terest accruals.” 





D. H. FEAY V.P. AND ACTUARY 





Union Labor Life’s New Officer Previ- 
ously With Met. Life and Central 
of Ill.; Company’s Progress 


Dallas H. Feay has been appointed 
vice president and actuary of the Union 
Labor Life of New York, effective De- 
cember 1, according to an announcement 
by Matthew Woll, president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Feay has a background of 18 years 
in actuarial and life insurance work, 14 
of which were with the Metropolitan 
Life and four years as assistant actuary 
of the Central Life of Illinois. 

During 1947 and part of 1948 Mr. Feay 
performed additional duties with the 
Central Life which was then reinsuring 
the business of the Conservative Life of 
Indiana. A separate unit was set up in 
South Bend, Ind. and Mr. Feay was 
placed in complete charge of that office. 

Mr. Feay comes of a family of life 
insurance men, his brother, Herbert, be- 
ing actuary of the New York State In- 
surance Department; Maurice, another 
brother, being with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and a third brother 
Arthur, being with the Occidental Lif 
California. A graduate of Iowa Univer- 
sity, Mr. Feay is 46 years of age, mar- 
ried and has two children. 

Mr. Feay joins the Union Labor Life 
at a time when the company is pro- 
gressing at the greatest rate in 












its 


tory. During October, 1948, Union La- 
bor’s insurance in force went over the 
$200,000,000 mark, a 100% gain in less 


than four years. 





are in a position to achieve results best 
suited to the interests of the policy- 
holders. It is, however, proper and 
necessary that adequate information be 
furnished to the Insurance Departments 
by the life insurance companies as to the 
current condition of loans made by pri- 
vate placements and as to any changes 
in the terms and conditions thereof, in 
order that the Insurance Commissioners 
can continue the excellent job of super- 
vision and regulation which has been 
done in the past. 

“Private placements are not, of course, 
a substitute for other means of financing 
The great bulk of ca ill continue 











to be served by other financing med 
but in those cases for which they 
suited, and where both borrowe 
lender prefer them, private placements 





tribution to our economy, and should not 
be discouraged.” 

“he Prudential is making a successful 
effort to meet the financial needs of 
small corporations in America,” 
tinued. “We have continued to 
and broaden our lending faciliti 
home owners, farmers and businesses. 
Conveniently located branch offi 
throughout the United States and Cana 
bring the broad experience of our 
vestment personnel to t ( 
Through our bond department we hz 
expanded our financing services to sr 
as well lustries, rega 
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WHARTON SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 
FOR BUILDING FUNDS 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsyl- 
the alma 


insurance 


mater of hundreds of 
is seeking $2,000,000 to 
facilities 


vania, 
men, 
provide a new building and 
needed to help achieve its objectives. 
Edward F. McGinley, vice president 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., of New 
York, chairman of the Wharton School 
National Committee for Special Gifts, 
said these 
facilities of an 


expand the 
institution 


funds are to 

educational 
which strengthens America’s economic 
fabric, 
disciplines minds and furnishes first-class 
business and financial talent which are 


Insurance men 


preserves its manner of living, 


needed more than ever. 
will agree to the objectives of the Whar- 
ton School of 
and also recognize that it has many of 


Finance and Commerce 
them. 

Founded in and 
more than 3,000 graduates in 
Westchester, New 
cut metropolitan areas alone, 
was the first 
lished at the 
ton fund drive will be officially launched 
November 29 by Harold E. Stassen, 
president of University of Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, 

Life, 


now having 
New York, 
Jersey and Connecti- 
Wharton 
finance estab- 


The Whar- 


1881, 


school of 


college level. 


Governor of and 


Mutual 
» held at the University 


former 
trustee of Penn at a din- 
ner which will be 
Club. 

Discussing the importance of such in- 
Wharton School, 


said they will help meet 


stitutions as the Chair- 


man McGinley 


and solve five problems confronting 
economic America. These are: 

1. What adjustments does business 
need to make, now that America is the 
dominant economic power in the world? 

2. How can the instabilities of the 
business cycle be minimized? 

3. What must be done to provide 
military security with a minimum of 


government control and without cutting 
too deeply 
4. What 


and private 


into civilian production? 
should be the roles of public 
enterprise in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy? 
5. What 


increase 
late the 


incentives can be offered 


and stimu- 
capital in the 


dual initiative 
flow of 
high 


controls, 


indivi 
venture 


face of taxation, increasing public 


and the great drive for auto- 


matic security? 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
HOUSING PROJECT 
The latest life insurance company to 
enter the housing project field is the 
New England Mutual Life, and its new 
will be built on the 
unique fea- 


project, which 
some 
will house mem- 
Massachusetts 
and the life 
MIT 


plans for 


River, has 
One is that it 
the faculty of 
of Technology, 
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Charles 
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Institute 
insurance company have 
over the 
Thus, 
and 


been in conference 


a considerable time. there is no 
lack of architectural 
talent which will go into the project, 
twelve-story ultra modern 
face the Charles 
River basin in Mass., 
will be built in such a that 
apartment will have its private balcony 
the 


engineering 


which is a 
will 
Cambridge, 


structure which 


and 
way each 


overlooking river. 





Commissioner Armand Harris is be- 


ing featured in a cartoon strip in the 
Minneapolis Teton. “Smorgy,” a local 
strip caricaturing prominent men ot 


depicts the commissioner on 
trip. 
x * x 

Insurance Commissioner James M. Mc- 
Cormack has been elected chairman of 
the Tennessee fire safety committee re- 
cently appointed by Governor Jim Mc- 
Cord. 


arate 
a deer-hunting 


* * * 
T. Alfred Fleming, fire prevention ex- 


pert and director of conservation of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
addressed the Binder Club of Baltimore 


at its luncheon last week at the South- 
ern Hotel in Baltimore. This meeting 
was held simultaneously with the con- 
vention of the Maryland Association of 
Insurance Agents. Laurence R. Houston 
is president of the Binder Club. 

* * * 

Edward M. Stewart, Deputy Surrogate 
of Camden County, N. J., was speaker 
at the meeting of the Camden County 
Insurance Agents Association at Cam- 
den, November 22. His subject was: 
“Wills and Estates and Their Relations 
to Insurance.” 

* * * 


Fred A. Schuler, for the past 12 years 


assistant district manager in the War- 
ren, Pa. detached office of The Pruden- 
tial, has been appointed manager of its 


Altoona district office. No. 2. Mr. 

Schuler fills the vacancy created by the 

retirement of Webster a Logue. 
ee 


Mary F., Barber, assistant vice presi- 


dent, Penn Mutual Life, addressed a 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Regional 
Round Table of Women in Life Insur- 
ance recently. Miss Barber discussed 


“Prospects—Who, When and How.” 


DR. JAMES J. O'LEARY 


Dr. Jarzes J. O’Leary, research director 
ct the Joint Investment Research Com- 
mittee of ALC and LIAA, recently dis- 
cussed investment problems confronting 
insurance companies in an address _ be- 
fore the Junior Branch of Actuaries Club 
of New York. He gave special attention 
to (1) investment outlets in the light of a 
rapid increase in assets and a simulta- 
neous decrease in the supply of private 
longterm debt; (2) economic and legis- 
lative changes; and (3) Federal govern- 
ment policy in Vi irious economic areas. 

* * Ok 

C. Van Patten, vice president and 
treasurer, Security Mutual Life, has re- 
cently been named a director for both 
the Marine Midland Trust Co. of Bing- 
hamton and for the Binghamton Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

eo ae Ce 

Col. Lloyd Nickerson, 
northern California for General Agencies 
of N. Y. and Marine Corps hero of 
World War II, was recently honored by 
the British Consul at San Francisco with 
the distinction O.B.E., Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Em- 
pire. 


fieldman in 


* * * 


Harry S. Redeker, general counsel of 
Fidelity Mutual Life, will address the 
December 2 luncheon of the Buffalo 
Life Managers Association to be held at 
the Buffalo Athletic Club. Invitations 
have been extended to the members of 
the 3 uffalo Life Insurance Trust and 

3anking Council and members of Buffalo 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
to attend the luncheon. 

* *  * 

H. Eugene Dickhuth, who writes most 

of the insurance news published by the 


New York Herald Tribune, wrote more 
than half a column recently about 
the Medic: ul Information Bureau. Head- 
line was “Life Insurance Files Cover 
80% of Americans. Intimate Health 
Records of Medical Information Bureau 


Kept in Code.” One mistake in the story 
was the statement that MIB is owned by 
the Recording and Statistical Corp. 

: * FF 


Angus L. Faulconer, Atlantic Life, 
Lynchburg, Va., this month became the 
first member of the company’s field or- 
ganization to reach, and pass the 1,000 
week mark in the App-A-Week Club. 

oe S 

William H. Clouse, manager of the 
Staten Island District Office of The Pru- 
dential has been 30 years with that com- 


pany. 

























Alan 
WALTER L. 


Anderson, Orlando, Fla, 


HAYS 


Walter L. Hays, president, American 
Fire & Casualty of Orlando, Fla., has 
been elected president of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce which held 
its two-day annual conference in Orlando 
recently. Mr. Hays, one of the leading 
insurance men of the South, has been 
prominently identified with the Florida 
C. of C. for a number of years. He 
has served as a member of the executive 
committee and a director for the past 
eleven years. 

* ok x 

J. R. Mynatt, prominent insurance man 
of Tampa, Fla., has been elected a 
member of the Tampa Utility Board. He 
succeeds the late W. H. Farrar. 





Carlson 


C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 


C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, 
Cincinnati, and member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, is president of the 
board _ trustees, Miami University, Ox 
ford, ¢ 
ssh aN dedicating the newest men’ 
dormitory on the university bi 
which included a talk by Whitelaw Reid 
editor New York Herald Tribune 
grandfather, Whitelaw Reid, 
Ambassador to Court of St. 
owner of Herald Tribune, was an alun- 
nus, 


tecture, 
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A. Rendtorff, Sterling Offices Man- 
aging Director, a Visitor Here 


A. Rendtorff, managing director of the 

Sterling Offices, Ltd, London, inde- 
pendent international reinsurance brok- 
ers operating in most parts of the world, 
and chairman of its affiliates, Sterling 
Ofices, Ltd., of New York, Sterling Of- 
fces of Canada, Ltd., and Sterling Of- 
fices, Societe Anonyme Francaise, Paris, 
js visiting this country and Canada. He 
has been on this side of the water many 
times, and since 1911 has visited here 
m an average of once a year. His 
journeys have also taken him to the Near 
East, China, Japan, the Philippines, 
North Africa and to practically all 
European countries. 

Naturally, these journeys have built 
1) an extraordinary acquaintance. This 
s not only with insurance men in for- 
eign countries whose offices he has 
visited, but also among hundreds of in- 
surance men from all parts of the world 
whom he has entertained at luncheon in 
the firm’s private luncheon room, the 
Pickwick Room, in the George & Vul- 
ture, a chop house which was established 
as far back as the year 1175. 

The Pickwick room, which was a 
favorite rendezvous of Charles Dickens, 
and also the fur traders of the Hudson 
Bay Company about 1820, is located on 
an upper floor, and is occupied every 
noon by members of the Sterling Offices 
staff or guests of Sterling. These London 
chop houses, which loom so large in 
sritish literature, are disappearing. They 
were something more than a restaurant 
and a bar. In former centuries they also 
were used as a club by many Londoners. 
Coming to dinner, they remained often 
until the small hours of the morning, the 
tak being just as important as_ the 
steaks, chops and ale—sometimes more 
so. It was in the Cheshire Cheese, still 
in existence, where Samuel Johnson, who 
single-handedly wrote a dictionary and 
was the greatest literary figures of his 
time, came nightly with David Garrick, 
actor; Oliver Goldsmith, novelist; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, portrait painter; James 
Boswell, Johnson’s biographer. Garrick 
showed up after the theatre. They called 
the gathering The Club, the only club 
in the world where the conversation of 
the members has been handed down to 
posterity. Sometimes, the chop houses 
were known as coffee houses and in one 
of them Lloyd’s had its origin. 

Mr. Rendtorff was born in Denmark 
and attended the Cathedral School in 
Viborg, that country. His first experience 
‘in insurance was when he became a clerk 
in 1903 with the Copenhagen Agency of 
the London Assurance, the State Assur- 
ance and the Central Insurance Company 
it London. In 1906 he went to London 
to live, becoming a clerk in the head 
fice of the Central. There, he became 
associated with some persons who be- 
(ame important figures in the insurance 
arena. The one with the most colorful 
bersonality was Hugh Lewis, an insur- 
ance genius who rose to be general man- 
ger of the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
Also in the Central was Harold Warner 
who some years later came to America 

















as U. S. manager of the L. & L. & G, 
and after the coordination of the activi- 
ties of the Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe, was made United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group. Another important alumnus of 
the Central was Sydney Bennett who 
became general manager of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions, now the 
Eagle Star Insurance Co. Charles Not- 
tingham, later of Royal-Liverpool Group, 
was also an old Central man. 


In 1939 Mr. Rendtorff was appointed 
chief of the foreign fire department of 
the Legal Insurance Co. Part of his 
duties was handling of American risks. 
Feeling that he would be more qualified 
if he could see these risks at first hand, 


and being fascinated by the United 
States—he still is—Rendtorff asked his 
superior in the Legal if the company 


would send him over. The company’s 
then management turned him down, but 
he decided upon coming anyway during 
his holidays and paying his own ex- 
penses. No one objected to this. While 
here, in 1911, he visited New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Hartford and Boston; 
inspected a number of industries and 
some railway properties, including the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, and, returning, 
made a complete report on these risks. 


Mr. Rendtorff saw quite a lot of 
America and Americans during that 1911 
visit. He still can talk entertainingly 
about the people he met and the things, 
strictly American, which he saw. He was 
a guest of the Broadway Central Hotel 
at Astor Place and Broadway—still at 
that location—and now the only hotel in 
operation on Broadway from Astor Place 
to the Battery. Cost of his room was 
only $1 a day, but it was a good one. 
What is the cost today? Not what he 
is paying at swank Pierre Hotel now. 

Probably the most picturesque collec- 
tion of Americans making their homes in 
1911 at any New York hotel were the 
guests of the Broadway Central. They 
included American Indians, ranchers, 
cowboys and many of the National 
League baseball teams. Incidentally, the 
moment he had arrived at the Broadway 
Hotel a fire started behind the building, 
and he got a magnificent opportunity of 
seeing the New York Fire Department 
working on the spot. He was much im- 
pressed with its efficiency. The fire was 
soon put out, and he learned just that 
much more about U. S. 4 

One of the most important insurance 
offices which Mr. Rendtorff met on that 
trip was Fred S. James & Co., and he 
kept up his friendship with Fred S. 
James and his partner, George W. Blos- 
som, for many years. James, a six-footer, 


and Blossom, five feet tall, were a 
hustling, successful team. Also in the 
Fred S. James & Co. organization was 


Edward Meinell who later concentrated 
on reinsurance. 

It was in 1912 that Mr. Rendtorft 
started in business on his own account 
as a reinsurance manager and_ broker, 
and in 1917 he organized the Sterling 
Offices, Ltd., to take over his private 
business which then had grown out of 
all expectation. The venture was a suc- 





cess from the start, and in 1918 Sterling 
Offices, Ltd., absorbed by merger with 
A. F. Pearson & Co., reinsurance brok- 
ers who had been in business since 1877. 


A. RENDTORFF 


This firm had in 1886 arranged what is 
believed today to be the first fire treaty 
for American business. 

When Mr. Rendtorff came over on his 
second trip, World War I had _ been 
going for some time. It was in 1915. He 
had made up his mind before he received 
his passport or bought his ticket that 
he would make this journey. Although 
both were exceedingly difficult to get, he 
managed it. 

On American visit No. 3—in 1916—he 
spent three months in this country and 
on that occasion first met the United 
States managers of some of the oldest 
American and British companies. Con- 
nections then made still endure. 

One of the outstanding achievements 
of the Sterling Offices, Ltd., was the 
writing and publication of a “History 
of Reinsurance.” Mr. Rendtorff said it 
took 15 years to collect the material, 
which came from many sources and dif- 
ferent countries. Locating the material 
was not only a research job of magni- 
tude, but getting permission to publish 
some of the material was also no mean 


achievement. Two editions have been 
printed. 
“There will be no third,” said Mr. 


Rendtorff to the writer. “That work 
was so much of a drain on my nervous 
system that I do not intend to undertake 
a similar effort again.” 

Furthermore, all the reserve stock and 
all the valuable brass plates containing 
reproductions of the old treaties were 
destroyed by enemy action during the 
last war. Fortunately, however, the files 
containing the manuscripts and the ac- 
tual old treaties were miraculously saved 
They were and are in the vaults of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute Building 
in London. That building was damaged 
by one of the greatest conflagrations 
during the war, a number of incendiary 
bombs having been dropped on it, but 
the main building and the valuable rein- 
surance records were saved for the 
benefit of some future historian. 

President of the Sterling Offices of 
Canada, Ltd., is Verner Willemson, who 
after being in the insurance business in 
Scandinavia, France and Spain four 
years and four years in the United 
States joined Sterling Offices, London, 
in 1928 and was transferred to Toronto 
in 1940. He is not only an unusually 
capable reinsurance man, but is an ac- 









complished linguist as he can speak 
German, Norwegian, Danish, Spanish 
and French fluently, and also has a 
knowledge of Portuguese and a_ few 
others. Verner Willemson also covers 
Mexico and the Caribbean, to say 
nothing of Australia. 

The United States head of the Sterl- 


ing group is Paul Willemson. He has 
a wide acquaintance with American in 
surance executives, is highly regarded in 
head offices, and is sometimes called 
“the reinsurance doctor.” He began his 
career with the London Guarantee in 
Copenhagen in 1926 and joined Sterling, 











New York, in 1929. When he became 
head of his outfit here he was one of 
the youngest of the insurance executives 
holding responsible positions. He has 
constantly grown in stature and in the 
confidence of insurance men. 

The Sterling boys (and there are many 


more than we mention here) travel far 
and wide. This year alone they have 
visited Iceland and the Fijis, New 
Zealand and Australia, and, of course. 


practically all European countries. 

Mr. Rendtorff is a Knight of the Roy: 
Danish Order of the Dannebro 
a Freeman of the City of Lond 
belongs to the Devonshire Clu 
Automobile Club, Worshipful Comp: 
of Gardeners, London, and Insurance 
stitute of London. His recreations 
athletic interests can be gauged by 
fact that he belongs, or did 
the Insurance Rifle Club, Insurance 
fices Amateur Swimming Association, In- 
surance Offices Foo 
Insurance Chess ( 
greatest source of 
over the mars] f 
the Sterling group owns in his fa 
English county, Sussex near Portsmouth 
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Los Angeles School Has 
4,000 Graduates 
Removal of the Allied Schools of Land 


mmerce to new ground floor 




















Law & C n 

quarters at the corner E h & Hope 
Streets, Ss nounced by 
Phil E ler ctor 
The Scl , for ur vears ago by 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony with four stu- 
dents, today have 4,000 ites. The 
Schools specialize in insurar courses 
to enable the student to pass state 
examination for agents or solicitors h- 
cense in property insurance plus a sub- 
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Escott, McCain Speak 
At Hearing on IUB 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OUTLINED 





Tell N. Y. Dept. Morton Salt Case and 
IUB Resignations Made Some 
New Plan Essential 





Ivan Escott, executive vice president 
of the Home of New York, and W. Ross 
McCain, president of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford, each told the New 
York Insurance Department last week 
at the hearing on multiple location 
risks that he feels large risks of this 
type are generally entitled to special 
treatment, providing such treatment can 
be justified in accordance with legal 
requirements. Each has changed his view 
since last April to favor now an average 
rating plan, without any modifications, 
because the question has not been solved 
whether the Supreme Court decision in 
the Morton Salt Co. case makes rate 
credits and debits illegal unless there 
is ample statistical justification. 

Some multiple location accounts are 
of sufficient magnitude to stand on their 
own experience from a rating standpoint, 
Mr. Escott told the hearing at which 
Deputy Insurance Superintendent Wal- 
ter F. Martineau presided. Fixing pre- 
miums in relation to both size of risks 
and number of locations has long been 
a practice in insurance Mr. Escott 
continued. 

Escott on Savings 

Asked by Roy C. McCullough, special 
assistant to Insurance Superintendent 
Robert E, Dineen, whether there are 
demonstrable savings in expenses in 
writing large risks with numerous loca- 
tions, Mr. Escott stated that on balance 
there can be a moderate expense sav- 
ing, with added costs of underwriting, 
auditing and checking values tending to 
offset some of the obvious economies. 
However, insofar as multiple location 
business now is concerned, Mr. Escott 
said a change in thinking came as a 
result of the opinion ef counsel who 
had studied the implications for insur- 
ance in the Morton Salt case. At the 
present time he said that it appears 
dangerous to divert from a plan for 
averaging specific risks as doubts center 
about possible action by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

With respect to the meeting of in- 
surance executives held in New York 
City July 8 to discuss the future of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board and the 
whole matter of writing multiple loca- 
tion business, Mr. Escott said several 
companies had resigned from the IUB 
and a serious situation could develop if 
numerous insurers made their own fil- 
ings, aiming for competitive advantages 
which might demoralize the business. 
The July 8 meeting, called by Mr. Mc- 
Cain, was a move to get the companies 
together to see whether something con- 


(Continued on Page 28) 


AWARD GOES TO SULLIVAN 





Unanimous Choice for First Pohs 
Institute Award for Promotion of 
Interest of Brokers’ Profession 


The first annual award of the Pohs 
Institute of Insurance, New York, to be 
given to the person who has done the 
most to “promote and protect the inter- 
est of the profession of insurance bro- 
ker” will be given to George F. Sullivan, 
New York City, insurance broker and 
president of the General Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan New York. 

Mortimer L. Nathanson, chairman of 
a special awards committee appointed 
by the Brokers’ Association Joint Coun- 
cil, announced that Mr, Sullivan was the 
unanimous choice of the committee 
which consisted of: Leonard Jacobs, 
secretary of the General Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan District, Inc.; 
Max A. Pulver, president of the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers’ Association, 
Inc.; Leo Feldman, president of the 
Independent Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation; Charles Herbertz, president of 
the Bronx Insurance Men’s Association, 
and Ferdinand A. Ritti, secretary of the 
Queens Agents and Brokers’ Associa- 


tion, who represent the five brokers’ 
associations. 
The award, believed to be the first 


of its kind, will be a $100 Series “G” 
United States Government bond, and is 
to be presented to Mr. Sullivan at the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion annual dinner to be held at the 
Towers Hotel in Brooklyn on December 
7. Alfred J. Bohlinger, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, will make the 
presentation. 


VREELAND JOINS NORTHERN 





Assistant Secretary in Charge of Inland 
Marine; Company Starts Writing 
in New York Area 


The Northern Insurance Co. of New 
York has entered the inland marine 
market in New York City and has ap- 
pointed Arthur Vreeland, Jr., assistant 
secretary of the inland marine depart- 
ment. He will also serve as head of the 
agency department for inland marine 
business. Mr. Vreeland has been as- 
sistant manager of the New York City 
inland marine department of the Provi- 
dence Washington Insurance Co. for the 
past 12 years. 

A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Vreeland 
attended Yale University and entered 
insurance in 1933 in the inland marine 
department of the Elmer J. Hopper, 
Inc., agency of New York City. He also 
worked for a short time in the inland 
department of the National of Hartford. 
In November, 1936, Mr. Vreeland went 
with the Providence Washington office 
in New York under James Kennedy. 
His broad experience in this field, par- 
ticularly in the metropolitan area, well 
qualifies him for his new task in build- 
ing up local inland marine premium in- 
come for the Northern. 





Present Both Sides on 
Multiple Line Writing 


APPEAR AT MAHONEY HEARING 





Company Spokesmen Discuss Pros and 
Cons of Mitchell Bill; Stress Neces- 
sity for Safeguards 





The subject of multiple lines had most 
of the attention of the Mahoney com- 
mittee on Tuesday afternoon, discussions 
being based largely on the Mitchell bill 
in New York legislature permitting 
writing of all lines, except life, for com- 
panies having $1,000,000 or more capital 
and not less than $1,500,000 surplus to 
policyholders. Those opposing this bill, 
or some part of it, were Frank A. Christ- 
ensen, president American Fore Group; 
John R. Barry, executive vice president, 
Corroon & Reynolds companies; Henry 
S. Moser, Chicago, independent compa- 
nies; and Arne Fougner, president, 
Christiania General, and John T. Byrne, 
president of the Universal. 

Views of F. A. Christensen 


Mr. Christensen said that at this time 
his companies were not disposed to pro- 
pose the extension of powers as given 
under the Mitchell bill; on the other 
hand, they were not going to offer vigor- 
ous opposition. Important thing, he 
thought, was not to rush into granting 
full multiple line powers in this state, 
but to act with caution, giving. consid- 
eration to all the problems which grant- 
ing such powers would entail. 

Praising management of companies he 
told what some of those problems were. 
In a large casualty operation there must 
be developed underwriters, auditors, en- 
gineers, claim men, making a more intri- 
cate situation than in fire insurance 
operation. Some companies might be 
forced by competion into writing risks 
they are not equipped or qualified to 
assume. While fire companies are ex- 
amined not less than every five years 
casualty companies are examined not 
less than every three years. He also 
called attention to important problems 
which may arise about segregation of 


funds, 
Views of John R. Barry 


John R. Barry said he thought all 
kinds of safeguards should be thrown 
around the multiple line business and he 
saw some dangers in small companies 
writing multiple lines. Claims under 
third party risks, for instance, often are 
made some years after a policy is writ- 
ten and may cause trouble to a fire 
company if it writes multiple lines. He 
did not like the wording in the Mitchell 
bill giving authority to “the judgment 
of a Superintendent.” It gave too much 
additional power to the Superintendent 
and might have dangerous repercussions. 

Arne Fougner opposed the $1,000,000 
minimum capital requirements. So did 
Henry Moser. 


In Favor of Multiple Lines 


Proponents of the Mitchell bill were 
William D. Winter, president Atlantic 
Mutual and Centennial; Charles P. But- 
ler Insurance Co. of N. A.; F. J. Marry- 
ott, general counsel, Liberty Mutual; 
George Ort, Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion, and Ernest L. Clark, J. C. Penny 
Co., representing insurance buyers. 

Mr. Winter said multiple power un- 
derwriting dated back to the marine 


SEEKS DECLARATORY RELIEF 





Rhode Island Filed Suit Against Dow. 
ney Who Is Ordered to Show Cause 
Why He Should Not Be Restrained 
The Rhode Island Insurance Co. fileg 

suit in the Superior Court at San Fran. 

cisco this week against Insurance Com. 
missioner Wallace K, Downey of Cal. 
fornia in a petition for declaratory fe. 
lief and restraining order against the 

Commissioner’s order to stop Writing 

business and withdraw from the state. 

The court issued an order on the Com. 
missioner directing him to appear No- 
vember 26 (today) and “show cause, if 
any, why he should not be restrained 
pending the outcome of the action and 
until further order of the court, from 
interfering with the business, property 
and conduct of the business of and by 
the plaintiff above named or its general 
agent or subordinate agents in the state 
of California.” 

The Commissioner made no comment 
on the order other than that he would 
appear on the date indicated. He had 
already denied the charge that he had 
failed to comply with the company’s re- 
quest to submit his order to the Attor- 
ney General for a ruling. 

In its complaint for declaratory judg- 
ment the company declares that it has 
been licensed in California and doing 
business there for more than 20 years: 
that its duly authorized and designated 
agent is the General Agencies of New 
York; that it has complied with and 
continues to comply with the regulations 
of the state; that it is “not in such 
condition that its further transacting of 
business will be hazardous to policy- 
holders, creditors, or to the public; on 
the contrary it is in an entirely solvent 
condition.” 

The complaint further states that 
prior to the completion of an exami- 
nation of the company at its home office 
on November 8 the Commissioner “is- 
sued an order to cease writing business 
in the state of California after Novem- 
ber 12, 1948, and to cancel any and all 
outstanding policies written to and ef- 
fective subsequent to November 12, to 
refund the premiums on such_ policies, 
and required plaintiff to file on on be- 
fore November 15, 1948, an application 
to withdraw from the state and reinsure 
all its outstanding business by Decem- 


ber 1, 1948.” 


George Applegren Dies 

George Applegren of Chicago, who 
for some years was a correspondent for 
business newspapers, including The 
Eastern Underwriter, died in Florida 
a few days ago. He had been living in 
Tampa» since leaving Chicago and had 
been doing some newspaper correspond- 
ence there. 





business about 500 years ago; that it 1s 
practiced today by the device of joint 
policies; that multiple power underwrit- 
ing offers no disadvantage to the small 
company that does not presently exist; 
and no sound argument can be found 
against it. 

Charles P. Butler said there are safe- 
guards in the insurance law now which 
govern multiple line operations and the 
great responsibility in the business is 
that of character and intelligence o! 
management. 





THINGS THAT ENDURE::- 9% 


MONT SAINT-MICHEL — French citadel once a tidal island in the 
Middle Ages. Later, in turn, a monastery, fortress, city and seat of 
Knights. A massed miracle of cloisters, dungeons and ramparts, im- 
pregnable through time. Classed as one of the World's Wonders. 
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The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 
as an Agency Company. It has remained so all-ways. 
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stott Hits CCC Plan 

To Insure Tobacco 
CITES KENTUCKY DEPT. FILE 
Not 





Act of Congress Does_ 
“0 uthorize CCC to Engage in 
Business of Insurance 





out at what he termed new 
evidence of government moves into the 
insurance business, John C. Stott, presi- 
dent, ‘National Association of Insurance 
Agents, addressed the Buffalo Board he 
Insurance Agents in conjunction with the 
Yew York State Association on Novem- 
jer 16. The insurance spokesman re- 
vealed developments in insurance activi- 
jes of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
ion with respect to insuring Kentucky 
tobacco risks as reported by Cad P. 
Thurman, Kentucky Insurance Commis- 
sioner. ; , : 

“It is most important at this time, 
yhen the insurance industry is engaged 
in an all-out effort to meet the impact 
{state regulatory laws and adjust trade 
practices to meet the requirements of 
Federal laws that may apply to our busi- 
ness, to note that a governmental agency 
should apparently enter the business of 
insurance in competition with private 
enterprise,” Mr. Stott said. 

“A fear has been entertained by some of 
ys that Government, in its ever bureau- 
cratic tendencies, at some time in the 
future may seek further power over 
our business, or perhaps make an effort 
to further engage in the business.” 

Face CCC Competition 

“If the file that has been created by 
Director Cad P. Thurman of the Division 
f Insurance in the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky presents a true picture, we 
may now consider that we face the com- 
netition of a governmental agency in 
our business and that state insurance 
supervisory officials throughout the coun- 
tty may encounter an insurance opera- 
tion within their states over which they 
may not exercise control and one on 
which they may find themselves unable 
to collect normal premium tax,” the in- 
surance leader continued. 

“Apparently, on or about June 1, 1948, 
an amendment known as Amendment 
No. 2 to the 1947 Tobacco Loan Agree- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration of Washington, D. C., acting as 
an agency of the United States, which 
amendment is in effect a supplemental 
agreement between the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and certain Tobacco 
Associations of Kentucky, says in part: 
“‘Whereas Commodity is willing to 
assume all normally insurable risks with 
respect to tobacco pledged to it as col- 
lateral for a loan to the association in 
return for an amount determined by 
Commodity as necessary to protect it 
against losses on tobacco pledged by the 
association and others to Commodity .. .’ 
“Effective with the month of June, 
1948, an amount equal to .01% per $100 of 
the loan balance, at the end of each calen- 
dar month shall be added to the principal 
amount of the loan indebtedness for the 
purpose of reimbursing Commodity for 
the assumption of all normally insurable 
tisk on the pledged tobacco to the ex- 
tent of such outstanding loan charges 
and interest... ’ 

Assumes All Insurable Risk 

“Effective June 1, 1948, Commodity 
shall assume all normally insurable risk 
on tobacco. In the event of loss or dam- 
age resulting from insurable hazards the 
outstanding loan shall be reduced (effec- 
tive from the date of loss) in an amount 
determined by Commodity to represent 
the amount loaned by Commodity with 
respect to such loss or damaged tobacco, 
including the amount of the initial ad- 
vance, storage and other charges and 
interest.’ 

“The term “all normally insurable 
tisk” shall include extended coverage 
until the tobacco is placed in storage 
and at all times while in transit—and 
fire, lightning, windstorm, and flood, 
while the tobacco is in storage.’ 

"In this agreement you have the ques- 
tion: Is this governmental agency en- 
Saging in the business of insurance? I 
am told that the act of Congress creat- 


Lashing 


American Re. Buys Control 
Of the American Reserve 


President Robert C. Ream of the 
American Re-Insurance Company and 
President Edward L. Mulvehill of the 
American Reserve Insurance Company 
jointly announce that arrangements have 
been made for the purchase by the 
American Re-Insurance Company of a 


majority of the capital stock of the 
American Reserve. The American Re- 
serve will continue to operate under 


the same management as heretofore. 

The American Re-Insurance is one of 
the leading casualty, fidelity, and surety 
reinsurance companies in the country, 
and the American Reserve a leader in 
the fire and allied reinsurance field. The 
association of these companies will bring 
about a strong reinsurance unit fully 
equipped to handle all phases of multiple 
line reinsurance. 





ing this agency does not authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to en- 
gage in the business of insurance,” Mr. 
Stott added. 

“Tt is my intepretation of this agree- 
ment—that it does constitute an insur- 
ance operation—that we have in fact a 
governmental agency in direct compe- 
tition with our private enterprise sys- 
tem of insurance!” 


GALLAGHER TO MAKE REPORT 


AMA Insurance Division to Hear Find- 
ings of 18-Months Study on Buying 
and Administering Insurance 
Summary findings of an 18-months’ 
study of the insurance programs of 266 
companies in all types of businesses and 
industry will be reported at the meeting 
of the insurance division of the Ameri- 
can Management Association at the 

Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 2 - 3 

The companies, whose present prac- 
tices in the buying and administration 
of insurance will be reported at the sec- 
ond morning session, are representative 
firms in the manufacturing, financial, 
mercantile, service and public utility 
fields. The report covers the organiza- 
tion of the insurance department, its 
place in the company organization, the 
selections of personnel and the _ prin- 
ciples which guide the insurance man- 
ager in placing coverage. 

The report will be previewed by Rus- 
sell B. Gallagher, author of the study, 
who is a member of the planning council 
of AMA’s insurance division, and mana- 
ger of the insurance department, Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia. 

Other topics which will be discussed 
by more than 650 insurance buyers at 
five sessions of the conference include 
new developments in social security 
benefits, and other current topics. 





DANGER 
SOFT 


SHOULDERP 


SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES? 


Lives and money 
wasted — may we 
waste no further 
time in bringing 
about uniform 
traffic regulation 
—stop this 


COSTLY CONFUSION 


























Winter on Philosophy 
Of Marine Insurance 


ADDRESSES INSTITUTE DINNER 


Says Marine Approach Resembles All 
Risks; Multiple Power Laws Should 
Not Bring Rigid System 


William D. Winter, board chairman of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. and 
its affiliates, delivered an address before 
the fiftieth anniversary dinner of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers in New York, November 18, in 
which he declared that marine under- 
writers have the soundest approach te 
the business problems of the people. 

He said that the marine approach 
sembles all risks, while the fire i 
ance business for many years was con- 
fined to fire risks only. Later, he sa 
lightning was added but it was not 
after the hurricane of 1938 that 
real effort was made to sell 
coverage endorsement. He de 

“To adequately solve the in 
problems of a rapidly developing 
trial empire, a broad approach, 
than a narrow one, is needed 
times think that part of the 
keeping protection withi 
is to make it easier for the < 
is used to looking in a mat 
answer to a client’s need.” 

Character Will Change 

Mr. Winter said he feels that in the 
next 50 years the character of the 1 
surance business 
will change great 
be “: 
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marin 
problems of the in 














merce and industry.” 

Mr. Winter spoke f 
translating multiple | n 
into insurance forms that will best serve 
the public and rea at 
a new approach he 
problem, he said, is actually that of fire 
and casualty underwriters but that the 
“marine underwriters can be of the 
highest service in hel - 
tion of forms and f 
rating practices, s le 
power laws we s ne 
system of rigid I i- 
other equally rigid n 

Mr. Winter asserted that his remarks 
were not to be interpreted as suggest- 
ing that the Marine Institute take any 


official action, 


CARTON HEADS INDEPENDENTS 





NAII Names Six Vice Presidents and 
Other Officers at Close of Sessions 
in Chicago, November 18 


John H. Carton, president, Wolverine 


Insurance Co., Lansing, Mich. was 
elected president of the National Ass 
ation of Independent Insurers at the 
clusion of its annual meetin ( 





cago, November 
Elected to vic 















were Alex R. l t, Hawk 
eye Casualty Co., Walter 
L. Hays, president, American Fire & 
Casualty Co. Orland . Arthur 
Eppstein, president, Oregor itom é 
Insurance Co., Portland; Irving J] 
Maurer, treasurer, ers’ Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Madison, 
Wis.; Herbert cretary, 
Automobile Club e Ex- 
change, St, Louis, anc n, pres- 
ident, Government Employes Insurance 
Co., Washington, D. C 
George W. Casey Mot 





Vehicle Casualty Co., 
elected secretary and Wa 
manager, Farm Bureau Mutual 
Co., Manhattan, Kan., was nam 
urer. 





E. Paul Schaefer Dies 

E. Paul Schaefer, long a well known 
insurance agent at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
died November 25 at his home there 
He years old and many 
years had been active in board 
affairs and also in the New 
Association of Insurance 


was 55 for 


local 


York State 
Agents. 
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Expense Analysis Is 
Completed by NAIA 


STOTT SAPL ASH FINDINGS 


Results Show No Violent Fluctuations 
From Previous Survey; Volume Keeps 
Pace With Expense Increase 
John C. Stott, president, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has an- 
nounced completion of the association’s 
based on a 


analysis of agency expense, 
recent survey conducted among insur- 
ance agency members nationwide. The 


period covered by the survey extended 
through the year 1946 and into 1947, 
with the preponderance of data collected 
during the latter year. 

“Due to our changing national eco- 
nomic conditions, the necessity for es- 
tablishing a basis upon which insurance 
acquisition costs could be measured and 
studied became apparent shortly after 
the close of the war,” Mr. Stott said, 
“and it was determined to examine 
agency operating conditions as a needed 
service to our individual agency mem- 
that they might make compari- 
sons between their own agency results 
and those of the average agency of like 
size. Our analyses were confined to the 
operations of members of the National 
Association and the study was conducted 
in a manner similar to the nationwide 
sampling made “ae the association in 


bers SO 


June, 1941, covering experience of the 
calendar year 1940. 
Authorizes Project 
“The NAIA executive committee au- 


project under the develop- 
actuarial services of our 


thorized the 
ment of the 


trade group, and after consideration of 
the final report, at a meeting to be held 
in New York, December 10, it will be 


distribution of the 
membership and other 


determined how 
findings to the 


interested groups will be handled,” Mr. 
Stott explained, 

“Returns were received from all sec- 
tions of the country, equally distributed 
as to territory, and it is interesting to 
note that the results of our previous 
survey covering the year 1940 compared 
with the new study indicate that there 
have been no violent fluctuations, Gen- 
erally speaking, while expenses as such 
have undoubtedly increased, heavy pre- 


mium volume appears to have kept pace 
with this increase. We all realize of 


course that an agency which was an op- 
erating entity in 1940 with a definite pre- 
mium size of income has undoubtedly 


moved into a higher bracket during the 
intervening period between the two sur- 


i 
veys. But 


any study predicated on 
agents’ income must be coupled with 
consideration of the national cost of 
living experience, for the value of the 
dollars that the agency now receives is 
worth considerably less than 1940 dol- 
lars. 

“This is clearly indicated if we refer 
to the consumers’ price index for mod- 
erate income families in large cities, 
published by the United States Bureau 
of Labor, which indicates an index for 
1940 of 100.2 while the index for 1947 
stood 159.2, and at April 15, 1948 had 
shown a rise to 169.3. This sharp in- 


crease in the cost of living has definitely 
curtailed the purchasing value of the 
dollar received by the agent, and to a 





great extent nullifies any value of in- 
crease in revenue that he may have re- 
ceived. 
Broken Down Into Groups 

“For purposes of the survey, returns 
from members of the association were 
broken down into five premium group 
sizes: $5,000 - $25,000; $25.000 - $75,000; 
$75,000-$200,000; $200,000-$500,000; and 
more than $500,000. We have excluded 
the group of ‘less than $5,000 annual 


because of the limited number 

received in that category. 
of respondent agen- 
considered 


premium’ 
of replies 
While the number 
still may be 


cies is large, it 
somewhat limited when related to our 
total membership. However, based on 


actual experiences of those engaged in 
survey work which indicate that a scien- 
tifically taken cross-section produces 
results which very closely parallel the 
indications of the whole group, it is felt 
that on the national level our results 
would not be changed materially by the 
addition of more data. 

“Comparison of 1947 tables with the 
1940 survey indicate that while expenses 
have moved upward in the two lowest 
premium groups, this increase has been 
offset by an increase in the rate of 
commission. It is evident that 
agents in the smallest premium group 
size could not stay in business without 
the receipt of other outside income. 

“In the three largest groups expenses 
have decreased, principally evidenced by 


also 


a drop in sales expense. This is par- 
ticularly true of the largest premium 
group where the decrease in sales ex- 


pense has more than offset the drop in 


commissions earned. 
Return Is 3% of Volume 
“As a whole, results of our agency 
expense survey indicate that on the 
average—and considering a proper re- 


muneration for management—there re- 
mains only 3% of the premium volume 
as a return to the agent on his invest- 
ment, and to provide for income taxes. 

“A review of the data on profitable 
agencies by group size indicates a maxi- 


mum return of only 4.2%, that return 
being in the $75,000-$200,000 premium 
group. This certainly appears to be a 


modest return for an insurance 
when we compare this 3% with the re- 
sults disclosed for industry by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
in Supplement to Survey of Current 
Business, July, 1947—wherein profits as 
a percentage of sales in industry during 
1946 are shown to equal considerably 
more than 4% on all but 2% of the in- 
dustries listed—and these figures too 


agency 


after taxes have been deducted. 
salient fact stands out as a re- 


“One 
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BROKERS’ SPEAKERS NAMED 

Lowell B. ea Federal Trade Com- 

mission, and L. A. Appley, President 
AMA, to Address Dec. 8 Dinner 


Speakers at the fiftieth anniversary 
dinner of the Insurance Brokers’ Associ- 
ation of New York, Inc., to be held the 
evening of ng comerig 8, in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor, will be Lowell 
Blake Mason, vice chairman of the Fed- 
eral Tri ade Commission, and Lawrence A. 
Appley, president of the American Man- 
agement Association, it is announced by 
George H. Ort, executive vice president 
of the association. 

Mr. Mason is a Republican, appointed 
to the commission by President Truman 
in October, 1945. A national magazine 
recently si aid of him that he has crusaded 
for “the allowing for some reasonable 
latitude to business concerns in making 
special prices to meet competition, and 
for some common sense in interpreting 
the regulations on advertising.” He is 
an attorney admitted to the Illinois and 
Federal Bars. 

Mr. Appley, assuming his present po- 
sition in 1948 as president of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, has had 
a distinguished career in business and 
government and is widely recognized as 
an expert in personnel relations. He has 
been educational director for Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co. and vice president in 
charge of personnel for Vick Chemical 
Company and a member of its board of 
directors. 

Reservations may 
ces of the brokers’ 
Street. 


Mass. Hearing on Wind 
Deductible on Dec. 


The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has called a hearing for Thursday 
morning, December 2, at Boston to hear 
agents’ complaints against the new $50 
deductible provision for the windstorm 
coverage under the extended coverage 
endorsement No. 4 Deputy Commissioner 
Thomas H. O’Connell will preside. The 
New England Fire Insurance Rating As- 
sociation is asked to have statistical and 
other information on which the de- 
ductible is based. Agents in Rhode Island 
are also protesting against this de- 
ductible but no date for a hearing has 
been set by the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment. 





be made at the of- 
association at 90 John 


N. J. Credit Men Hold 


Insurance Forum Nov. 23 
The insurance committee of the New 
Jersey Association of Credit Executives 
conducted an insurance forum Tuesday 
evening, November 23, at the Hotel 
Robert Treat, Newark. Harold E. Taylor, 
associate director of public relations for 
the American Insurance Group, opened 
the meeting with a short illustrated talk 
pointing out how the lack of adequate 
insurance can seriously affect credit. 
The balance of the evening was given 
over to a question and answer session. 





sult of our long and careful study of 
this problem presented in the survey. 
It is certain that any disturbance in the 
agency rate of commission will have a 
marked and dire effect on such a small 
margin of return.” 
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ROSSMAN HEADS MD. AGENTS 
Boyce Is Executive Vice President, 
Crawford State Director; District 


Vice Presidents Chosen 


IE, Albert Rossman, Baltimore, was 
elected president of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting at Baltimore, November 16- 
18, and Arthur W. Boyce, Salisbury, was 
named executive vice president. The fol- 


lowing district vice presidents were 
chosen: 

William J. Harrington, Jr., Cambridge: 
Fred C. Wright, Jr.. Hagerstown; Rod- 
ney J. Brooks, Jr., Baltimore; Captain 
Charles C. Slayton, Annapolis: William 

Dukes, Kennedyville; M. D. Reinhart, 


Cumberland, and F. W. 5: 
Westminster. 

Brian B. Kane, Chestertown, was 
elected secretary; Frank Shramek, Bal- 
timore, treasurer; J. Vernon Coblentz, 
Frederick, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, and Carroll L. Crawford, West- 
minster, state national director, 

Members of the board of directors 
are: Ralph G. Bittle and Frank M 
Chandler, both of Baltimore; George 

Gardiner, Jr., La Plata; Charles T. 
Oliver, Aberdeen; E. Stuart Windsor, 
Baltimore, and Robert H. Matthews, 
Cambridge. 


Thomas, 


New York iaeilhias aes 
Retain Legal Counsel 


John C. Weghorn, president of the 
Association of Local Agents of the City 
of New York, announces that the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association has 
retained the law firm of Dwight, Harris, 
Koegel & Caskey of New York City 


to act as general counsel for the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Weghorn stated: 
“The retainer of counsel was made 


pursuant to the authorization of a full 
meeting of the members of the associa- 
tion. The members felt that this was 
necessary to secure unbiased and inde- 
pendent advice concerning the many 
problems facing the insurance industry 
in connection with the Federal anti-trust 
laws, the anti-monopoly laws of the state 
of New York and possible amendments 
to the New York State insurance law.’ 





APPOINTS JOHN PHILLIPS 


Announcement of the appointment of 
John Phillips as manager of the fire in- 
surance placing department of Schiff, 
Terhune & Co., Inc., insurance brokers, 
has been made by Colonel William 
Schiff, president of the corporation. Mr 
Phillips, a resident of Staten Island, 
was formerly account executive and as 
sistant to the president of Brown, Crosby 
& Co. 

NEW AGENCY AT BUFFALO 

A business name has been filed in the 
Erie County clerk’s office for the Boltz 
Insurance Service, Buffalo, by Carl W. 
Boltz, Jr. i 
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p, C. Fire Protection 
Rules Strengthened 

BUILDING CODE IS AMENDED 

w and More Stringent Regulations 


for Existing Structures Will Be- 
come Effective January 1 


Ne 


Amendments to the District of Colum- 
hia building code, providing new and 
more stringent fire protection regula- 
ions for existing structures, have been 
adopted after a two-year, study by a 
special investigating committee, and be- 
come effective January i 1949. The new 
code provisions are designed to supple- 
ment the 1946 regulations applicable to 
new construction. 

In December, 1942, Congress" passed 
the Means of Egress Law for Washing- 
ton, aut! rizing the District Commis- 
joners to promulgate regulations for 
poth existing and new buildings (other 
than private dwellings) three or more 
stories or over 30 feet in height, or 
any building used as a hospital, school, 
asylum, Sanitarium, convalescent home, 
slace of amusement, public assembly, 
restaurant or for similar purposes. 

Due to the scarcity of labor and ma- 
terials, only temporary regulations could 
be enforced during the war, but in 
March, 1946, a new building code was 
,dopted. The Commissioners, however, 
recognized that many difficulties would 
be raised if the regulations were applied 
retroactively to existing buildings as 
well as to buildings constructed after 
the code became effective. 

Enforcement of the code for buildings 
erected prior to March, 1946, was there- 
fore suspended, but new buildings were 
required to meet the revised regulations. 
\ committee known as the Commis- 
soners’ Committee on Egress Regula- 
tions was appointed to make additional 
studies. The insurance industry was rep- 
resented in this group by Calvin G. 
Lauber of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

The committee survey was concen- 
trated on finding workable, acceptable 
and enforceable regulations which would 
provide minimum requirements consist- 
ent with reasonable safety for the occu- 
pants of older buildings with open stairs, 
pen elevator shafts, excessively com- 
bustible facings, unprotected openings 
eading to fire escapes, doors and tran- 
sms between rooms and_ corridors 
glazed with plain glass, and other dan- 
gerous conditions which might con- 
tribute to disaster in case of fire. 








N. Y. Board Losses Decline 
The New York Board of Fire Under- 
Writers committee on losses and adjust- 
ments reports 271 losses,’ involving $776,- 
182, assigned to it in October, compared 
with 22] totaling $1,550,675 in 
the same month in 1947. This represents 
an increase in number of nearly 23% 
but a decrease in amount of 50%. 

For the first ten months of 1948 
secretary E. C. Niver states the com- 
mittee received 3,024 losses for $11,354,- 
373 against 2,474 for $14,039,753 
in the same period last year. There has 
been an increase of 22% in number of 
a but a drop of 19% in amount in- 
voived., 


losses 


losses 


People Cause of Fires 


People, not buildings and their con- 
tents, cause fires, and it is caution ex- 
treised by people that prevent fires. 
That is the opinion voiced by John J. 
Ahern, head of the fire prevention and 
‘alety engineering department of Illinois 
nstitute of Technology, speaking at a 
tlant protection and fire prevention 
‘chool sponsored by the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce last week. 

“You and not the fire itself make the 
choice between your fire keeping you 
comfortably warm or burning you alive 
in bed,” he told his audience in the 


Milwaukee Vocational School. 


Outline of Activities, Services of 


Multiple Location Service Office 


When the Interstate Underwriters 
Board voted last week to change its 
name to the Multiple Location Service 
Office and to revise its operations it is- 
sued an outline of the activities and 
services to be performed in connection 
with multiple location reporting, floater 
and automatic pick-up coverages. This 
outline follows: 

A. The Multiple Location Service Of- 
fice shall perform the following services 
on behalf of member and subscriber com- 
panies in connection with insurance writ- 
ten or to be written: 

1. On Form No. 1 not previously rated 
by the rating bureau or bureaus. 

a. Receive appointment of broker let- 
ters and statements of locations and val- 
ues for average rates and make photo- 
static or attested copies of the same. 

b. File such copies with each rating 
bureau involved for their use in calculat- 
ing and promulgating average rates for 
the state. 


On Form 1 Previously Rated 


2. On Form No. 1 previously rated by 
the rating bureau or bureaus. 

a. Prepare statements showing the 
average of the monthly values reported 
by the insured and submitted by the 
company and make photostatic or at- 
tested copies of the same. 

b. File such copies with each rating 
bureau involved for their use in calculat- 
ing and promulgating average renewal 
rates for the state. 

3. On Form No. 1 make earned pre- 
mium computations from value reports 
and rates shown in policy and furnish to 
interested member and subscriber com- 
panies. 

Form 5 and Class Floater 

4. On Form No. 5 and Class 
(both new and renewal). 

a. Receive appointment of broker let- 
ters and statements of locations and 
values and make photostatic or attested 
copies of the same. 


Floater 


b. File such copies with each rating 
bureau involved for their use in calculat- 
ing and promulgating average rates for 
the state. 

5. a. Collect the published average 
rates and classification codes and fur- 
nish to each interested member and sub- 
scriber. 

b. Except class floater, collect the spe- 
cific rates and classification codes for 
each individual location and upon request 
furnish each interested member or sub- 


scriber a list of such information. 
6. Submit modifications in forms de- 
sired by interested member and_ sub- 


scriber companies to each rating bureau 
involved and advise those companies of 
the disposition by each rating bureau. 
7. Furnish member and _— subscriber 
companies at interest with precoded 


monthly report blanks which they can 
supply the insured. 
8. Furnish necessary data to inter- 


ested members and subscribers to assist 
them in complying with stamping (audit- 
ing) requirement (if any) in individual 
states or furnish stamping bureaus with 
data they require for stamping. 

9. Collect and compile statistics in con- 
nection with multiple location reporting, 
floater and automatic pick-up forms. 

10. Supervise and furnish data neces- 
sary to make verification of values from 
the insured’s records by approved audi- 
tors on Form No. 1 accounts. 

Interstate Form A 

B. The Multiple Location Service Of- 
fice shall perform the following services 
in connection with policies using Inter- 
state Form A: 

1. Collect published specific rates and 
classification codes for individual loca- 
tions from rating bureaus and furnish 
each member and subscriber company 








at interest with a list of such informa- 
tion. 

2. Make earned premium computations 
from value reports and rates shown in 
policy and furnish to interested member 
and subscriber companies. 

3. Submit modifications in forms de- 
sired by interested member and _ sub- 
scriber companies to each rating bureau 
involved and advise those companies of 
the disposition by each rating bureau 

4. Furnish member and _ subscr.ber 
companies at interest with precoded 
monthly report blanks which they can 
supply the insured. 

5. Furnish necessary data to inter- 
ested members and subscribers to assist 
them in complying with stamping (audit- 
ing) requirements (if any) in individual 
states or furnish stamping bureaus with 
data they require for stamping. 

6. Collect and compile statistics in 
connection with multiple location report- 
ing, floater and automatic pick-up forms 
7. Supervise and furnish data neces 
sary to make verification of values from 
the insured’s records by approved audi- 
tors on Form A accounts. 

(Note: The Multiple Location Service 
Office is not at this time equipped to 
furnish the services outlined under “B” 
except No. 6 and No. 7. In the mean- 
time member and subscriber companies 
are to send daily reports, endorsements 
and final adjustments (except reinsur- 
ance) to the Multiple Location Service 
Office where necessary records will be 
made to enable it to perform the com- 
plete service outlined. 

As soon as the Multiple Location Serv- 
ice Office is equipped to perform these 
services members and subscribers will be 
notified and the additional services in- 
augurated). 

Research Services 

C. Research Services 

1. The Multiple Location Service Of- 
fice shall maintain a subcommittee, 
known as the research committee, to act 
in an advisory capacity to study and 
make recommendations regarding report- 
ing, floater and automatic pick-up rules 
and forms and trade practices, in the 
direction of promoting efficiency and 
economy in the interest of the public 
and the membership. 


October Fire Losses Down 


Nearly 6% From Year Ago 


Destruction of property by fire in the 
United States totaled $51,845,000 during 


the month of October, an increase of 
3.8% over losses of $49,945,000 in Sep 
tember, according to estimates of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

October’s losses showed a decrease of 
5.6% from losses of $54,946,000 in the 
same month in 1947. This is the first 
time since 1942 that losses in October 


have been less than in the same month 
the year before. Over a period of years, 
fire have shown a tendency to 
increase sharply during autumn months 
as the weather grows colder. 

October’s fire waste brought the total 
for the year to date to $588,768,000. an 
increase of 2.7% over losses of $572,768,- 
000 for the first ten months of 1947. For 
the 12 months endine October 31, fire 
destruction totaled $708,475,000. an_ in- 


los ses 


crease of 48% over the $675,628,000 
recorded during the 12-month period 
ending October 31 


Lee W. Sexton of Palmer Township, 
Easton, Pa. observed his twenty-fifth 
year of representation of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile when Secretary Carl 
L. Brandt and State Agent Henry M. 
Herrmann visited the agency recently. 
To mark the occasion Secretary Brandt 
presented Mr. Sexton with an inscribed 
desk set. 


MARKS 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


Davenport Insurance Corp. of Richmond, 
Va., Celebrates Completion of 
Century in Business 


Officers, underwriters and salesmen of 
the Davenport Insurance Corporation of 
Richmond, Va., were guests of W. Owen 
Wilson, board chairman, at a dinner at 
the Jefferson Hotel in t 





vember 13 celebrating the 
sary of the firm. 

Mr. Wilson became president in 1932 
1948, by 
Ralph W. Howe. An elaborate brochure 


and was succeeded in January, 





tracing the history of th 
that in 1926, the Virginia 


agency states 


Fire & Mi 





turned over its local over-the-counter 
business to the Davenport Insurance 
Corporation for handling. Mr. Wilson 
joined the agency in 1924. His first in 


surance experience had been with a loc: 
agency in South Boston, Va., his native 
town. After doing work for the 
Agricultural and Rhode Island in the 
South, he became assistant : 
the latter company. He w: 
manager for the Universal 
Company when he joined the Daver 
agency. 


field 





Rearden Chairman of 


N. J. Safety Conference 


of the New Jersey 





An all-day meeting 
Executives’ Industrial Safety ¢ 
was held November 12 : 


onter 








t Short Hills, 
N. J., and attended by about 175 leading 
industrial and business executives of the 





state. William B. Rearden, executive vice 
president of Fire vs Insurance Co., 
acted as chairman of the opening 
T of discussion was: 





principal topic 
‘hy Top } 
the Lead in In 





dresses on this subject were deli 
) 


at luncheon by Harold E 








President 
Stassen of the of Pennsyl- 
vania, former Governor of Minnesota, 
and by Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Stassen urged the promotion of 
safety as a principal on which 
this country | wn. He asized 
that safety should be one | f the 
basic approach to a solution of the way 


people should live together. 
Governor Driscoll pledged tl 

port of the 

the conference, in 

interest of the execuives in saf 

not be confined to individual 

that their leaders 


1 


tv record for the state 











Governor Driscoll has 
ported the organization of 

Jersey State Safety Council, of whic 
Mr. Rearden is rer 
Mr. Rearden is the 
Newark Safety C 





NEW LOUISVILLE AGENCY 








J. J. Fleming of Louisville, Ky., until 
recently connected with the FI 
DeLeuil Insurance Agency esta 


some years ago by 
J. Fleming, has 
agency, now controlled 
J. Fleming, Sr., and 








new agency to operate 

Insurance Agency, 

Street, Louisville. 1 I 
incorporated with capital of 
$5,000. Other incorporators <¢ Elmore 
E. E. Sherman, head of tl me 
Copper & Brass Works, an 2 


Borgerding, chief executive of 
Distillers Corp. of Kentucky. 


OIL COS. FIRE DEPT. 
Organization 
partment by 


ft a cooperative 


15 oil companies in the 





Corpus Christi, Texas, port areas t 
protect properties with an aggregate val 
ue of $75,000,000, has been announced 
by Hugh V. Keepers, assistant manager 
of the Fire Prevention & Engineering 
Bureau of Texas, who drew up the tecl 

nical specifications at the request otf 


the companies. 
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Dineen Tells Agents His Views on 


Multiple Location Rate Principles 


Thinking of the New York Insurance 
regard to principles 


multiple 


Department with 


employed in rating location 
risks, now the 
hearings being conducted in New York 
City by the Department, was set forth in 
the address made by Insurance Super- 
intendent Robert E. 
New York State Association of 
ance Agents’ regional gathering in Buf- 


subject of a series of 


Dineen before the 
Insur- 
falo last week. 
almost entirely to the question of rate 
location or 


In this address devoted 


multiple 
in the fire or casu- 


modifications on 
whether 
ie matter of supplying 


large risks, 
alty fields, and to tl 
supporting data to justify special rate 
treatments, Mr. Dineen said in part: 
“Making dif- 
ferences in insurance principles ap- 
plicable to the various lines of business 
cited, one fact stands out, namely, that 
if the New York Department were to 
accept at their face value the arguments 
informally advanced to it prior to the 
commencement of the hearing on rates 
for multiple location risks now in prog- 
ress, we would have no alternative ex- 
cept to give serious consideration to 
inaugurating a review of all of the rate 
structures, casualty, surety, inland marine 
and fire—under discussion, with a view 
towards eliminating all price discounts 
based directiy or indirectly on the size 


premium. 


due allowance for the 





of the 





» risks as a ‘class,’ 
‘ Abraham Kaplan’s 
ie Department were 
show cause why spe- 
consideration given to any class 
hould not be abolished unless the price 
differential could be supported by sound 
accounting standards, much of the work 
done by William Leslie in preserving 
the competitive place of the stock casu- 
al ies might be undone. It is 
Department has ac- 

sis less stringent 
f these 


~onsider | 





and 


yrders to 








ilty compa 





uSé the 
an interim ba 
[ of that the use of 
permitted today, a de- 
~al necessity and 
ot be followed in- 

ly, (Mr. Kaplan is attorney for 
New York Fire Insurance Rating 
anization and Mr. Leslie is general 
I iger, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters.) 


Graded Leadings Long in Use 


businéss 













ie casualty 











been pe home to producers 

to buyer the answer to ques- 
ions (on acquisition cost loadings) lies 
in the application of graded expense 
loz s and, where the size of the risk 
Wi of loss modifiers as well. The 
stock f insurance industry has been 
endorsing the same idea for 20 years on 
partment accept 


rating 





yusiness, and recommended to the Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the country by 
leaders of the business? If we are to 
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have a temporary plan pending further 
study, why not use the existing IUB 
plan which has been tested by 20 years 
of use, instead of the averaging method 
which has already failed once before? 
Bear in mind that the New York 
rating law contemplates that rate filings 
and supporting information are public 
property, that the public is entitled to 
know the basis upon which the rate it 
is called upon to pay are determined, and 
that the law specifically gives any ag- 
grieved insurance buyer the right to 
challenge before the Superintendent 
rates charged or filed on any class of 
risks as excessive, inadequate, unfairly 
discriminatory, or otherwise unreason- 
able. 

“What answer are we going to give 
to the experienced businessman who 
overnight is deprived of a 20% credit 
which he has enjoyed for years? 

“What answer are we going to give 
to the producer whose client was able to 
get insurance coverage of this kind for 
years by paying a 25% surcharge, and 
who cannot now place the line because 
of the inadequacy of the average rate? 
Are we going to introduce in such cases 
a system of ‘voluntary over-payments’ 


simply because the rating plan is not 
sufficiently flexible ? 

“Where surcharges are necessary, must 
the burdensome procedure of obtaining 
the Commissioner’s consent be employed 
in every state in which the insured has 
locations? Are these risks now being 
carried on binders, and, if so, at what 
rates? What answer will the companies 
give stockholders who inquire why de- 
sirable risks that have been on the com- 
panies’ books for years have migrated 
to the mutuals, to independents and to 
unauthorized insurers like Lloyds? 

“Must we say, if it be a fact, that it 
is because the business has adopted and 
the Department approved a restrictive 
and inflexible rating plan? And if it 
be contended that those experienced 
people in the business were wrong when 
they told us that there were economies 
in the handling of this class of business 
which justified special rate treatment, 
how are we to arrive at the right 
answer ? 

“And if some of these expenses should 
prove to be greater instead of less, what 
relation do they bear to the total pre- 
mium dollar, and do they completely 
offset other economies characteristic of 
large risks? And what about reduced 
acquisition cost, spread of risk, experi- 
ence on individual risks and other such 
factors heretofore considered by the 
underwriters in rating risks of this type? 
Are they to be ignored? 

How Temporary Is Present Plan? 
“And if the present plan be temporary, 





of the depression had ended. 








Tue DEPRESSION ERA 
of the EARLY 1930's 


Corporate suretyship more than proved its worth when it survived the 
depression period of the early 1930's. Business fell off alarmingly, security 
prices continued to sink, unemployment rose, breadlines lengthened and 
bank failures added to the general distress. The result was inevitable and 
on March 5, 1933, all the banks of the country closed. A week later the 
sounder ones reopened under Government licenses and the last critical phase 


By every standard of economic behavior, a substantial number of the 
fidelity-surety companies in the United States could have gone down in the 
welter of depression, defeatism and collapse. The manner in which they 
withstood the drastic changes of the hectic "30's was one of the most 
remarkable feats in their brief but eventful history and a dramatic evidence 
of sound planning, far-sightedness and initiative on the part of management. 


(Fifth in a series of advertisements tracing 
the history of the Fidelity and Surety Industry) 
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as it has been rather inconclusively 
gested, how temporary it it? W 
told that certain studies are bein 


Sug- 
€ are 


= EIN Con- 
ducted. What are these studies? How 


long have they been under way? Who ns 


conducting them? When may they b 
expected to bear fruit? Will the factual 
data upon which they are based be 
made public? 

“It will be observed that this problem 
involves the evaluation not only of ogc 
modifiers but also of expense modifiers 
We think it is a major obligation of our 
Department to see to it that insurance 
buyers of all sizes pay no more and 
no less than their fair share of the cost 
of insurance. 

“Congress in enacting the Robinson. 
Patman Anti-Discrimination Act recog- 
nized that competitive pressures gener- 
ated by large accounts sometimes re- 
sulted in preferential treatment for big 
buyers at the expense of the small, To 
avoid this, Congress required that under 
certain circumstances, where price dif- 
ferentials were granted, the seller was 
required to prove upon demand that the 
price differentials were justifiable and 
reflected only demonstrable economies, 

“T have no doubt that we must eventy- 
ally come to a requirement under the 
New York rating law that price dif- 
ferentials based on expense factors must 
be in accord with sound accounting 
practices, a standard somewhat similar to 
that required by the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Discrimination Act. There is ample 
statutory authority for the Superintend- 
ent to lay down such a requirement at this 
time. However, it is felt that the rigid 
imposition of any such requirement now 
would be premature because uniform 
accounting, which is absolutely essential 
as a foundation for the evaluation of 
price differentials fixed in concert js 
only just getting under way. 


Rating Bureau Standards 


“When a rating organization files rates 
which include surcharges, credits and 
term discounts—and then cannot explain 
to the Commissioner how it arrived at 
them—doubts will naturally arise as to 
its qualifications, particularly when the 
same thing happens repeatedly. It seems 
reasonable to assume that as the Com- 
missioners develop more familiarity with 
the operation of these rating laws, they 
will place increasing emphasis upon the 
standards of competence required of 
rating organizations. 

“With a dozen different rating organ- 
izations submitting filings, comparisons 
are inevitable. It will not take long for 
the Commissioner to size up the various 
organizations, and to single out the com- 
petent from the incompetent—the quali- 
fied from the unqualified. This develop- 
ment will tend to place emphasis upon 
the fact that it is just as important to 
be able to justify a rate as it is to be 
able to make it. 

“Tt seems to me that apprehension 
over the extension of modern casualty 
rating methods into the fire insurance 
rate structure is no excuse for taking 
away from the American businessmen 
the informal but, in many ways, effective 
rating methods developed by the IUB 
It has been suggested that for a mere 
$18,000,000 in IUB premiums, the busi- 
ness cannot afford to jeopardize the 
balance of the fire insurance rate struc- 
ture, with premiums aggregating over 
a billion dollars a year. 

“Since self-preservation is the first 
law of nature, such a decision is un- 
derstandable. But there is danger that 
it will be called arbitrary. 

“The sudden and unexplained shifts 
of rating policy have led to a belief by 
some buyers and producers that their 
interests were being subordinated to 
those of some of the companies. Thes¢ 
factors have converted the problem 0! 
interstate rating into one of the most 
important questions confronting the fire 
insurance business since the SEUA de- 
cision. We are told that Washington 1s 
watching to see what state regulation 
does, just as it is listening to those who 
have already reported what has _hap- 
pened to date. We are not yet ready to 
turn to Washington for relief.” 
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Many fires reported as “cause unknown’ actually are due to spontaneous com- 
bustion. They start themselves from paint rags, oily cleaning cloths or mops. The 
material heats up internally from chemical action—and then bursts into flame. 
Play safe! Keep oily rags in metal containers with tight covers. 


AG L \ ; ~ ‘. ‘ Ny N SS i 
Zeina Insurance Group 
cS: 1:ARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. 
AETNA INSURANCE CO THE WORID FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RAGS THERE, MISTER. 





This advertisement also appears—in color—in Time, Newsweek and the 
United States News. W. Ross McCain, President. 

















the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 


...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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Collision Losses Often Paid Under 


Comprehensive Automobile Coverage 


M. J. Gwertzman, New York Attorney, Tells Auto Claims 
Assn. Courts Hold Companies Liable for All Damage 


Flowing From an Insured Peril 






Max J. Gwertzman, well known New 
York insurance attorney, told the Auto- 
mobile Claims Association last week that 

rts have over a period of years 


) give increasingly broader inter- 
the comprehensive coverage 
Even on collision 
held liable un- 


policies. 


mpanies are 
der mmpre hensive coverage providing it 
is the approximate result of one of the 
risks not specifically excluded. 
President Matthew W. Lemberg, Fire- 


man’s Fund, presided at the large lunch- 

















eon meet ting November 18. One of the 

leading problcms considered by the mem- 

bershi hat of certificates of titles 

for cars taken over by insurance ccm- 

panies after payment of total loss. Past 

Presidents Thomas J]. Hunter, North Brit- 

ish & Mee and Rollin M. Huyler, 

America F ld of complaints of fail- 

ure of insurance companies to transfer 

tities ft elves on pie records be- 
fore sé we to third parties. 

H. M. Shedd eis 

Harry M. Shedd, National Automobile 

“hef Ir stated thet motor vehicle 

many states, other than 

C no rtificate of title 

tute haus, have criti- 

full cooperation by insur- 

s. He said that in nearly 

require prompt taking of 

title when ownership of a car passes, 

even though the insurer in turn quickly 

passes title someone buying a wreck 

also asked the companies 

prompt notice of remeoel il 

the “reported stolen” lists. 

in some cases the police 

it apprehended persons 

driving cars license numbers indi- 

cating the machines had been stolen, only 






r vehicles had been 
t 1€ir owners but no 
‘e given to the police. 
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l of Mr. Gwertzman on 
decisi« ing comprehensive cover- 
age ul mobile policies follows in 
full 

_ Comprehensive Insuring Clause 

he usual comprehensive insuring 

s contained in the modern 
nsurance policy states the 
f o1 ige to the auto- 
it loss caused by collision 
e with another object, or 
the automobile, or by ve 
h it is ached; breakage 
Ss u by missiles or 
fire theft, explosion, 
earthquake, windstorm, hail, water, mud 
ndalism, riot or civil commotion, shall 
I be deemed loss caused by collision 
or upet 

he br 1 theft coverage 
S l np ensive pol licies of 
utomobile insurance uns the words 

1 rhe nd pilferage 

“Under these comprehensive clauses 
various risks are specifically included. | 
\ em] eview several interesting 
lecision te the rule applied 
b € irts terpreting this com 
prehensive coverage, and to show that, 
although specifically excluded, damage by 
( sion may I] be wvered under this 
clause when it the approximate result 

me of the risks specifically covered 

Phe I eem to have taken the 
position e mere description of 
risks which do not constitute collision 
does not exclude every other cause and 
if l ) ! occasioned by 

e other primary use, even though 

specif Ilv listed, it is still ¢ overed, 
even thou it may be collision 

Unkelshee v. thee stead 

“In the case of Unkelshee v. Home 

1 Fire Ins. Co., 41 Atl. 168 (Wash 


ington, D.C.), decided by the Municipal 
Court of Appeals, it appeared that the 
plaintiff's automobile was parked against 
a curb facing down hill. A 3% year 
old child climbed into the car, released 
the brake, and caused it to roll down 


hill and collide with another car parked 
at the curb. 


“The court held that the damages were 


covered although the act could not be 
described as theft or vandalism on the 
ground that a 3'4 year old child was 


incapable of such mental thought. The 


loss, however, was covered as an unauth- 
orized act leading to a collision under 
the broad comprehensive coverage. It 


might be justified perhaps as ‘malicious 
mischief’, 

“In some of the early New York deci- 
sions on the comprehensive policy, the 
courts held that collision damage was 
excluded, no matter what the original 
cause was. 
Took Opposite View 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co., 
while the plaintiff was 
parked at a picnic ground a six-year-old 
boy got in the car and in Way 
started the motor. ‘The car crashed into 
ree, causing damage in the sum of 
50. The policy was a comprehensive 
i The jury found that the 
was caused by collision and was not cov- 


Early Decisions 


“In Shahin v. 
N.Y.S. 2d 887, 


some 


loss 


ered. The Appellate Division aflirmed 
on the ground that collision is expressly 
pelt Be under the policy. The court 
said : 

‘While the action of the child in 
starting the car doubtless was a_ risk 
covered by the policy and the collision 
of the car with the tree causing damage 
to the car was a direct consequence of 
the act of starting the car, nevertheless 


the plaintiff cannot recover the loss be- 
cause damages suffered in a_ collision, 
however caused, were excluded under any 
reasonable interpretation of the policy.’ 

“Again in Clark v. Fidelity Guarantee 
Fire Corp., 39 N. Y.S. 2d 377, it appeared 
that a wind, of about 28 miles per hour 
velocity, started an automobile vo an 
incline. It then collided with a tree. The 
court held that a 28-mile wind is not a 
windstorm, and even if it were, the col 
lision is not to be considered as part of 


the windstorm. 

“The import of these decisions was to 
the effect that the courts would strictly 
construe the comprehensive insuring 
clause to that collision, no matter how 


caused, was to be excluded. 


Tonkin v. California Broadened Liability 


“However, 


these early decisions appear 
to be of 


value in 


no view of the more 
recent decisions, particularly that of 
Tonkin vy. California Insurance Co., 294 
N.Y. 326, 160 A.L.R. 944. In that case 
the assured carried comprehensive cov 
erage. While his car was being driven 
along Second Avenue, New York City, a 
small fire started under the dashboard 
While he was trying to get control of 
the car he was blinded by a gust of 
smoke coming from the area of the fire, 
and as a result collided with a vehicle 
waiting for a traffic light. His fire dam 
we was $38; his collision damage was 
$477 
‘All of the lower courts, from the 


Municipal Court up to the 
vision, held that no recovery could be 
had for the collision damage, although 
this was a comprehensive coverage. How 


\ppellate Di 


ever, the Court of Appeals held that the 
proximate cause of the collision was the 
fire and that all damage proximately 
flowing from and intimately connected 
with the fire were covered under the 
policy and could be collected for under 
the policy. The mere fact that collision 






was not covered did not mean that such 
damages were not recoverable. 

“It would appear that this decision 
clearly invalidates the prior New York 
decisions. 

“The opinion of our Court of Appeals 
in the Tonkin case is further fortified by 
the opinions of the courts of other states. 

Other States Concur 

“In Tracy v. Palmetto Fire Ins. Co., 207 
Iowa, 1042, 222 N.W. 447, it appeared that 
a fire originated under the front seat. 
The assured applied the brakes; the car 
skidded into a ditch. Part of the damage 
was caused by burning, the other by the 
ditch. It was held that the proximate 
cause was the fire and all the remaining 
damage was proximately caused thereby 
and could be collected under the fire cov- 
erage provided by the comprehensive 
policy. 

“In Delametter v. Home Ins. Co., 233 
Mo. App. 645, 126 S.W. 2d 262, a fire oc- 
curred in the trailer of a truck. The 
driver became frightened, lost control of 
the vehicle and struck a bridge embank- 
ment. The court held that the jury could 
pass on the question as to whether all of 
the collision or other damage could be 
recovered under the fire coverage as be- 
ing the proximate cause. 

“To the same effect, see also American 
Co. v. Haley, 25 S.W. 2d 911. 
Northern 

“In the case of Bolling v. Northern 
Ins. Co., 3 N.Y.S. 2d, 599; affirmed 280 
N.Y. 510, the policy covered direct loss 
by theft but excluded damage by col- 
lision,” said Mr. Gwertzman. “A _ police 
officer found the car after it was stolen, 
and while he was driving it to the sta- 
tion house he became involved in a col- 


Ins. 


Bolling v. 


Jision. The court held that the loss was 
covered under the theft policy. Said the 
court: 


‘In determining what meaning is to 
be given to the provisions of the policy 
insuring against due to theft, we 
must be guided by the reasonable expec 
tation and purpose of the ordinary busi- 
ness man when making such a contract. 

We think that the intention of the 
parties as expressed by the present con- 
that a such 


loss 


loss 


tract was as the one 
sustained here should be deemed one 
arising from theft.’ 

“In Callahan London & Lancashire 
Fire Ins. Co., 163, N.Y.S. 322, affirmed 
179 Ap. Div. 890, the policy covered 
against theft but not collision. The car 
was stolen and a collision occurred while 
it was being driven by the thief. It 
was held that the policy of theft was 
broad enough to cover collision which 
was proximately caused by the thief. 

“Following this general line of reason 


ing, we note that when the policy covered 
against missiles and falling objects under 
the comprehensive insuring clause, and a 
piece of ice from a passing bus strikes a 
passing vehicle and the owner lost con- 
trol and goes down an embankment, the 
courts have held that the falling object 
was the proximate cause of all the dam- 
age, including collision. This was 
Guenther v. American Ins. Co., 246 Wisc 
478 17 N.W. 2d 570. 


Courts Override Underwriters 


“Although when the comprehensive 
policy was originally written, the under 
writers felt that they were not going 


to cover collision and attemped to word 


the policy accordingly, the courts have 
over-ridden the underwriters and have 
given coverage to collision so long as 
the collision was an immediate and prox- 
imate result of one of the types of 
coverage given under the policy. 

“It is also interesting to note that 
there has been a definite change in re 
gard to basic theft coverage under the 
wording as expressed in the broad form 
insuring clause of theft in the compre 
hensive policy. Under the usual fire and 
theft policy, the theft coverage was de 
fined as ‘loss by theft, robbery and 


pilferage.’ 
“The courts have held that under such 


a definition common law theft is the 
risk covered. To prove a loss under 
such a coverage it is necessary to show 


that the party who stole the automobile 
did so with the intent of depriving the 
owner of it permanently. There must 
have been a definite and distinct intent 


Preston State Agent for 
London in Middle Dept, 


The London Assurance and Manhatta 
Fire & Marine have announced appoint. 
ment of V. Rawlins Preston as state 
agent in Middle Department territory. 
succeeding James L. Brown, Jr, 

Mr. Preston, born in Staten Island, 
N. Y., and an alumnus of \ ‘shington 
and Lee University, started his career jn 
life insurance and later trai feo to 
fire insurance. He has served with dis. 
tinction in several fields, interrupted only 
by war service in the Pacific With the 
U. S. Army, attaining the rank of cap 
tain. Mr. Preston’s headquarters 
located a 750 Public Ledge: 
Philadelphia. 


S are 
Building, 





to take the automobile and remove jt 
from the possession and control of the 
owner and, as far as the thief was con. 
cerned, permanently. 


Temporary Control Not Theft 

“Mere exercise of dominion for a tem- 
porary time or unlawful exercise of con- 
trol of the car with no intent of perma- 
nently depriving the owner of the car, 
did not meet the definition of theft. 

“Probably the most celebrated case 
in which this subject originally received 
the interpretation of the court was Van 
Vechten v. American Eagle, 239 N.Y, 303 
38 A.L.R. 1115. In this case it appeared 
that the plaintiff left his car with a 
garage for repair. The owner of the 
garage, without permission, took out the 
car for his own use and damaged it 

“The question arose whether the plain- 
tiff could claim against the company 
for a theft. The policy covered theft, 
robbery and pilferage. Under the com- 
mon law there could be no theft unless 
it was the intention to deprive the owner 
permanently of his property. A mere un- 
authorized taking of property constitutes 
larceny under the New York statute but 
does not constitute theft within the 
meaning of that term as used in an in- 


surance policy. 

“This decision is followed in many 
states. However, it is also disavowed in 
others. The New York courts felt that 
it Was necessary to interpret theft as 
used in general common law and _ not 
merely within the meaning of the local 


statute; otherwise, there might be differ- 
ent interpretations of the same policy 
if the occurred in a jurisdiction 
other than where the policy was origi- 
nally written. It should be carefully 
noted that this decision was based on 
the clause used in the ordinary fire and 
theft policy. 


loss 


Broad Form Covers Larceny 
In the case of Block v. Standard Ins. 
Co., 292 N.Y. 275, the court had before it 
a comprehensive broad form theft cover- 
age which read as follows: 

“Loss or damage to the automobile 
caused by larceny, robbery or pilferage. 

“In this case the facts showed that 
the assured’s chauffeur, while going on 
a ‘joy ride’ wrecked the car. . The lower 
court held that the policy did not apply 
The Court of Appeals, however, reversed 


and held that a comprehensive policy 
substitutes the words ‘larceny, robbery 
and pilfer: ige’ for ‘theft, robbery and 


pilfers ge. 

“It further held that larceny means any 
unauthorized taking, even for a mere 
temporary purpose. Under larceny there 
need be no proof of an intent to deprive 
the owner permanently of his property. 
Any unlawful unauthorized assumption 
of dominion over another's property, un- 
der the statute as it now exists, consti- 
tutes larceny. 

“We see, therefore, that under the 
comprehensive theft coverage any ‘joy 
ride,’ or unauthorized use of an automo- 
bile, will be covered under the policy. 

“Furthermore, under comprehensive in- 
surance, many risks which were not 
directly contemplated may well be cov- 
ered by reason of the fact that the court 
is of the opinion that the issuance of a 
comprehensive policy comprehends that 


all loss which normally flows. directly 
and proximately from a_ risk covered 
under the policy, must be covered,” 
Mr. Gwertzman concluded. 
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lein Compares U.& O. Premium 


Adjustment, Agreed Amount Clauses 


iddress on business interrup- 
use and occupancy, insurance 
the Risk Research Institute in 


In his 
tion, or 


hefore ws - 
Yew York City last week Henry Cc. 
Klein, secretary ‘of the New York Under- 


yriters Insurance Co., gave consideration 
ne comparison of the premium adjust- 
ment and agreed amount contribution 
inyse endorsements, which are designed 








t relieve insured of the disadvantages 
j the 1 vercentage type of contribution 
18@. 








“Since lack of uniformity of procedure 
s between states makes a detailed com- 
parison ot premium costs impractic: able, 
tis sufficient to observe that the free- 
iom from co-insurance penalty provided 
hy both endorsements is worth any in- 
ceased oe that may be required,” 


aid Mr. Klein. 
Advantages of Each Clause 





“The premium adjustment endorse 
ment requires generous over-insurance to 
yoid co-insurance penalty but refunds 
unused portion of paid premium. The 
reed amount endorsement eliminates 
nossibility of coinsurance penalty and 
necessity of over-insurance but if the 


reed amount proves have been ex- 
essive due to decrease in earnings, no 
refund of the unearned portion of paid 
sremium is obtainable. 


“If the insured’s earnings are increas 
ng as is presently the case with most 
sinesses, the agreed amount endorse- 
ment is preferable because it obviates a 
insurance penalty so long as the 
greed amount of insurance is maintained 
nd the endorsement has not expired, 
vhereas under the premium adjustment 
ndorsement a co-insurance penalty is 
possible where the insured’s earnings 
re increasing. 
“If the insured’s earnings are decreas 
g the premium adjustment endorsement 
s preferable because a co-insurance pen 
lty is improbable and premium paid 
for over-insurance is returned to the 
nsured,” Mr. Klein told the institute 
“Incidentally, if government contracts 
rmilitary supplies are again re-negoti 
ted with the objective of securing 
refunds of excess profits realized by 
ntractors, the premium adjustment en 
rsement, with appropriate modifica 
ms, will provide the basis for adjust 
ng the paid premium in accordance 
with the insured’s actual earnings after 
negotiation proceedings have been 
mcluded. 
of determining the 
interruption insur 
nce to carry, Mr. Buyer should be care 
| not to rely only on the fact that a 
ertain amount satisfies the requirement 
i the contribution clause. Particularly 
where one of the lower percentages of 
mtribution is selected under the 
earnings form the amount should be put 
to the test of whether it is also sufficient 
to cover the net profit and the 
necessarily continuing expenses in the 
event of a prolonged suspension of busi 
Hess, 
“If it is insufficient under that test 
he remedy is to increase the amount 
ind, with due consideration for prospects 
lor increased earnings, accept a higher 
percentage of contribution securing the 
reduced rate of premium granted for 
the higher percentage. 


“In any process 
mount of business 


LTOSS 


loss ot 


Contingent and Blanket Business 
Interruption 


The business interruption insurance 
arried by Mr. Buyer on the factory he 
perates is known as direct business in- 


‘ttruption insurance while the similar 
overage he carries on the factory or 
bower house operated by others upon 


Which his factory is dependent for an 
‘sential service, is known as contingent 
ee interruption insurance. When 
Mr, Buyer’s entire operations are de- 


bendent upon such service the amount 









f contingent coverage should be identi- 


cal with the amount of his direct busi- 
ness interruption insurance. 

“When the production of only one of 
his products is gine upon such out- 
side service, the amount of contingent 
coverage may be less than the amount of 
his direct coverage and the co-insurance 
clause in the contingent form policy will 
apply to so much of the business inter- 
ruption insurance value of Mr. Buyer’s 
factory as is dependent upon the outside 
service. 

“Except in the case of contingent cov- 
erages applying to outside f 
electric power, gas, steam or water which 
are customarily added by endorsement 
to direct business interruption insurance 
policies, contingent business interruption 
insurance is written under a separate 
policy,” said Mr. Klein. 

“When, 


of Mr. Buyer 


sources of 


however, two or more factories 
are dependent upon each 
other for essential services, they should 
be covered in the same policy which is 
known as bbsuikies business interruption 
insurance. Regardless of their locations, 


amount of insurance under a co-insur- 

ance clause which applies to the aggre- 

gate business inte rruption insurance val- 

ue of all factories covered by the policy. 
Stock Coverages 

“If Mr. 
mum benefits obtainable 
ness interruption insurance he must un- 
derstand and adapt the various stock 
coverages to his needs. For the purposes 
of business interruption insurance there 
are four kinds of stock—raw, in process, 
finished and merchandise. Loss of earn- 
ings resulting from destruction of these 
forms of stock, except the finished 
stocks of manufacturers, is covered by 
business interruption insurance. 

“In the case of raw stock the cover- 
age may in no event exceed the time 
required to replace it or the time it 
would have operated the factory had it 
not been destroyed. If the shorter of 
such periods of time is in excess of 
the time to rebuild or repair the factory 
buildings and replace machinery the in- 
sured recovers loss sustained during the 
excess time not exceeding 30 days unless 
more days of raw stock coverage were 
purchased 

“The coverage of stock in process be 
gins on the date the buildings, machinery 
and raw stock are rebuilt and replaced 
and runs for the time required to re 
manufacture or recondition stock to the 


3uyer is to realize the maxi- 
from his busi- 


which may be in the same city or in same state it was at the time of destruc 

different states, such interdependently tion, not exceeding, however, 30 days 

operated factories should be covered as unless more days of stock in process 

the one business hick in fact they are coverage were purchased 

and therefore covered blanket by one “Finished stock is eliminated from all 
Ns 
—=—=—=—= 














men approved of the practice since British trade had begun to surpass that of all other coun- 
tries. Later, it was looked upon with increasing disfavor and considered not only unpatriotic 


but a criminal offense. While it continued in favor the insurance industry made lucrative 
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Highlights in Insurance History 


THE TRAITOROUS CORRESPONDENCE ACT 


A Traitorous Correspondence Act was passed by the English Government in 1793, the first 


year of the Napoleonic Wars, because of extensive “enemy trading”. At first most business 


profits because no one dared to send goods across enemy infested seas without complete 
insurance regardless of the premium cost. The act which stopped this wave of insurance 
prosperity prohibited the insuring of ships whose owners lived in French territory and on 
ships carrying arms or war material to such territory. ; 

The National Union and Birmingham Fire Insurance Companies have kept their services elas- 


tic enough to meet the uncertainties of wars with the same strength available in normal times. 


NATIONAL UNION 
and BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





PENNSYLVANIA 














































































































































































































































































































busi- 


coverage under a manufacturer's 
. 


ness interruption insurance because suc 
insurance deals with future earnings 
whereas finished stock is the product 
of past operations and a manufacturer's 
profit was earned the time he manu 
factured his product. The loss of profit 
a manufacturer sustains when his fin 


ished stock is destroyed may be insured 

against under a separate profits insur- 

ance policy or under a property insur 

ance policy so written as to indemnify 

on the basis of selling or market price. 

instead of the replacement cost, of 
d_ stock. 


the finis 














he m ‘merchandise’ for the pur 
pose of business interruption insuran¢ 
is used to refer to the stock in trade in 
the possession of a merchant. It too is 
covered for only 30 days beginning on 
the date the bui Idings sod “equ ment 
of mercantile business are rebuilt or 
replaced end runs for the time required 
to replace the merchandise on tl 
shelves, but not exceeding 30 days un 
less more days of stock coverage were 


purchased 

“Business interruption insur 
not be depended upon to cover 
chant’s profit on ‘lay-a-ways’ (a 
sold but held for future del ivery) 
profit can be insured under a _ pré perty 
] 


ance should 





Sucl 





insurence policy covering stock sold but 
not removed on the basis of the price 
at which it was sold.” 


Amer. Marine Institute 
Celebrates Anniversary 


American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters celebrat i fiftieth anni- 
versary with a dinner at the Waldo 

Astoria in New York City on N dove 
18, Past presidents, rs and several 
foreign insurance 
guests of 
of the ori inal dire 
briefly by Te 
president of the 
tribute to the 


The 





honor Repr 
ctors were 


institute Th "ee speakers 
paid work of the founders 
in establishing the institute in 

More than 245 representat 
American marine’ insurance 
were present at the aff 
following institute officers 
Mr. Jackson: 

J. A. Bogardus, first 
Owen C. Torrey, second 
Frank B treasurer; 
Driver, secretary: and Edward R. 
secretary 








president 


vice 
vice president; 
Ernest G 


King 


The dinner committee included: H. ¢ 
Thorn, Mr. Bogardus, H. T. Chester, 
and F. B. McBride. 


Forbes of Michigan Likely 


To Remain Commissioner 
Defeat of Michigar 
ernor, Kim Sigler, in 





make no change in adn tr ( 

Insurance Department. Largely due to 
the inténsive efforts of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents and 





other admirers of Commissioner id 
A. Forbes, the 1947 legislature er »d 
a law fixing the Commissioner’s tern 
at four years and Governo 
appointed Mr. Forbes under 

As the prospective preside 
National Association of Insurance 


missioners, Mr. Forbes is 
figure in insuran 





supervis 


Big Bill 
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(Continued from 


stantial knowledge for immediate entry 
in the field. The 
lessons, the tu 
Anthony state 

25 pupils has fail 


course Cc 





nation, conceded the most 
State insurance exam 1n America 
courses given by the schools are real es- 


tate, law, business oj 


building c 


yportunities 


mtractors 


The staff in addition to the director 
includes Spencer E. Van Dyke, Elbert 
Heiserman, John E. Meskell, John W 
Jasper, registrar, and Mrs. I. M. An- 
thony, assistant director. 
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TRANSFER MUNN TO CHICAGO 





New Duties Will Be to Provide Marsh 
& McLennan Assureds Specialized 
Fire Loss Services 

Edward E. Munn, formerly of the 
New York office of Marsh & McLennan, 
national insurance brokers and agents, 
has been transferred to this firm’s Chi- 
cago office, it is announced by Hermon 
D. Smith, executive vice president. His 
new duties are described as_ providing 
Marsh & McLennan assureds specialized 
and uniform assistance in the prepara- 
tion and settling of fire and allied line 
losses. 

Mr. Munn has been employed in the 
New York office loss department for the 
past two and one-half years, prior to 
which he was connected for seven years 
with the Western Adjustment & Inspec- 
tion Co.’s Cincinnati office. He was 
graduated from the New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Ill, attended 
Dartmouth College for two years, and 
was graduated from the University of 


Chicago in 1934. 
His father is Clarke E. Munn, head 
of the Cook County Loss Adjustment 


Bureau 


Raynor Sanford Duncombe 
Succumbs at Providence 


Raynor Sanford Duncombe, 62, treas- 


urer of the Providence Washington 


Insurance Co., died at his home at 
Providence this week, following a heart 
attack. He had been absent from his 
office since September, 1947, at which 


time he had a previous heart attack. 





Mr. Duncombe joined Providence 
Washington November 15, 1927. On 
May 2, 1928, he was elected secretary 
of the Anchor Insurance Co., and on 


January 31, 1939, he was elected treas- 
urer of the Providence Washington and 
Anchor. On July 30, 1947 he was elected 
treasurer of the Providence Washington 
Indemnity Co. He leaves his wife, Har- 
riet L. (Borden) Duncombe; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Richard C. Kinght of Man- 
chester, Conn., and two brothers, Fred- 
erick H. of Newton, Conn., and David 
F. Duncombe of Briarcliffe, N. Y. 


HARTFORD FIRE CHANGES 
Former Special Agent Downs Joins 
Home Office Inland Marine Staff; 
MacGregor in Mass. Field 
W. F. Downs, formerly special agent in 
western Massachusetts with headquar- 


he Hartford Fire. Though already fa- 
miliar with inland marine lines, asa field- 
man, Mr. Downs will now make special 
studies of underwriting and business pro- 
duction methods 


While attending school Mr. Downs 
worked part time as a mail clerk for the 
Hartford, beginning May 5, 1923. In 


June, 1926, he joined the New England 
underwriting department and worked up 
from file clerk to map clerk, finally be- 
coming assistant examiner. On May 1, 
1937, he became a special agent in Con- 
necticut, transferring to Springfield, De- 
cember, 1940 


He was the first president of the 
Western Massachusetts Field Club in 
1945 and vice president of the New 


England Insurance Exchange 1946-7. 


His place in Springfield is being taken 
by special agent Floyd C. MacGregor 
who has been with the Hartford since 
1938 as a special agent. 


HEADS NEW ENGLAND BOARD 

Howard A. Allen, Burlington, Vt., has 
been elected chairman of the New Eng- 
land Advisory Board, which is com- 
posed of officers of the agents’ associa- 
tions of the six New England states. 
Archie Slawsby, Nashua, N. H., was 
made vice chairman and Edward S. Pike, 
Rutland, Vt., was reelected secretary. 


BLACK CANADIAN DIRECTOR 

The Phoenix Assurance Co. of Lon- 
don, announces the appointment of G 
Montague Black as a Canadian director 
for the company, Mr. Black 

ed with the Winnipeg agency of Black 
& Armstrong, Ltd. 


iS associ- 


IUB Hearing 
(Continued from Page 20) 


structive could be done to prevent fur- 
ther disintegration. 

Mr. McCain expressed his full sym- 
pathy with the IUB program in the 
past, but with the ending of the mora- 
torium under Public Law 15 on July 1, 
which made further operation of the 
IUB on the old status impossible, and 
with the court decision holding that dis- 
counts must be supported by facts, the 
fire insurance business had to do some- 
thing to meet the future. The July 8 
meeting was preliminary to reaching 
some agreement on how to take care 
of the multiple location business, in 
view of the fact the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners had 
turned down the proposal to make the 
IUB a national advisory body under a 
revised plan of operation. At this meet- 
ing Mr. Escott was named chairman of 
a subcommittee which prepared the 
present plan for averaging rates at 
specific locations. 

The question of expenses of maintain- 
ing the IUB was a serious matter Mr. 
McCain said. With companies resigning 


and fewer members left among which 
to allocate continuing costs he felt a 
meeting should be called to decide 


whether the IUB had a place in the 


future, who would belong, how much 
it would cost and how it would operate. 

Asked whether consideration was 
given to a national rating body for 
multiple location business, which status 
the NAIC had suggested unofficially to 
the IUB, Mr. McCain expressed his 
personal opposition to national rating 
bodies. With rating bureaus now in 
operation in all states, rates should be 
made through these bureaus he declared. 
Such associations as today supervise 
automobile, inland marine and _ other 
rates should be advisory bodies only, 
he said in declaring himself against 
superimposing a national rating bureau 
over the present state bureaus. 

President John R. Barry of Corroon 
& Reynolds told the committee his com- 
panies would continue to write multiple 
location risks as in the past, with rate 
debits and credits. He said he is not 
worried about the Morton Salt case and 
believes buyers will insist on special rate 
treatment, whether they buy from the 
stock carriers or other types of insurers. 

Sheldon Speaks for NAIA 

At a previous session of this hearing 
which is continuing over several weeks, 
Walter M. Sheldon of Chicago, member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
said agents have been concerned with 
the unsatisfactory situation prevailing 
since June 30 in the writing of multiple 





location policies. He went on to sta 
that agents feel buyers and agents had 
been deprived of a rating method 
has met needs of the business for m 
years without replacement by a meth 
that meets requirements. 

Mr. Sheldon stated at the hearing 
he did in Chicago at the convention 
the NAIA, that a satisfactory plan msi 
recognize the necessity of treating my| 
tiple location risks at a single rate base 
on special underwriting rules and ratin 
formulae. 

Frederick W. Doremus, manager of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association 
said the present plan removing tat 
modifications was presented late in July 
by Arthur Polley, vice president of th 
Hartford Fire and chairman of the EU \ 
rating methods research committee I 
received unanimous and 
of the committee and then was for 
warded to the various rating bodies ; 
the territory. Mr. Doremus stressed tha 
rating bureaus are under no obligation 
to accept EUA recommendations, 


ng 


Thomas Watters, Jr., attorney repredh.; 


senting the Multiple Location Service 


Office, traced the movement through the. 
of thell.;| 


Interstate Underwriters Board 
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advisory rating plan proposal which wasfonc 
withdrawn in July. After June 30 thee y 


companies, in advancing rating sugges- 


tions, were not acting on behalf of the i 4 


IUB. 








Looking Ba tk eee and AHEAD / One wade years ago The Liverpool & London 


& Globe Insurance Company Ltd. was just getting started in the United States— 
in a few rooms at 56 Wall Street and with a personnel consisting of two men, 
Alfred Pell (the L & L & G’s first authorized agent in the United States) and one 
clerk. Today the Company can point to service offices countrywide, staffed with 
experienced personnel, and a nation-wide network of capable field men who have 









in the United States 





D 





been thoroughly trained in the Company’s Educational School. 


These established facilities and the planned activities which are gradually taking 
shape will serve as a constant reminder that the L & L & G keeps looking ahead 
and molding its services to keep pace with ever-changing times. 


THE LIVERPOOL Ano LONDON 
AND GLOBE IVSURANCE CO. LTD 


@ major unit of the ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUP + 150 William St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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The regular Great Lakes nz iigating 
jon ends on November 30, midnight, 
“{ there: ifter post-season sailings are 
wered through December 12, at flat 
uitional premiums, according to the 
Lakes Underwriting Syndicate, 
P, York. , 
The Lake hull form provides for sail- 
; after midnight, November 30 (not 
Montreal) : 
@f Warranted sailing on last voyage not 
bier than December 5, 34%; Warranted 
g on last voyage not later than De- 
ver 9, 34%; Warranted sailing on 
tvoyage not later than December 12, 
These rates became effective in 
a, The rates prior thereto being 
sher, namely: 34%, 1%% and 14% 
respectively. 
For some years a 25% reduction has 
hen granted if navigation was confined 
one lake during the entire post-sea- 
1 period between November 30 and 
December 12. In 1947 this practice was 
eralized to provide for a 25% reduc- 
hon for any one of the three periods, 
‘navigation was confined to one lake 
ring any one of such periods. The 
iding principles may be stated as fol- 
lows: 
“The full post-season additional rates 
all be charged for any sailing, navi- 
lating two or more lakes, during any 
of the post-season periods, but for sail- 
ing, if navigation is confined entirely to 
Jone lake, a 25% reduction in post-season 
jadditionals shall be allotted on the pro- 
lnortion of the rate applicable to the 
seriod in which the sailings are confined 
none lake.” 


Ht 






















Extension Into Port 


The lake hull form provides: “Not- 
vithstanding the above, should the ves- 
¢] be at sea at midnight, November 30, 
‘ntral Standard Time, the assured is 
wt released from the warranty to pay 
0 rata of the season rate from mid- 
ight, November 30, Central Standard 
Ime, until arrival at destination, as pro- 
ided in this policy.” 

In 1947 the requirement of a pro rata 
ditional premium for extension into 
wrt was waived, under circumstances 
which come within the following prin- 
le: 

‘It is agreed that, on vessels on voy- 
zeon midnight, November 30, the policy 
quirement for payment of prorata of 
ne season rate from November 30, mid- 
ight until arrival at destination is 
ved if the vessel sails on post-season 
nd additional premium is paid in accord- 
ice wtih the post-season clause. This 
waiver, however, does not apply if the 
wsel sails on a light lay-up trip only 
ter arrival on extension.” 


Trips Rate for Lay-up 


\s contasted with trips involving the 
arying of cargo, which are dealt with 
ove, the Lake Hull Form makes spe- 


‘al provision for sailings light, for the 
irpose of lay-up. The policy provides 
‘ port to port trips, one lake only, 


sht, for the purpose of lay-up: 

Sailings not later than December 12 
WG. Underwriting practice provides 
tthe privilege of using connecting wa- 
ters between the lakes at the over-all 
te of 4% except the Welland Canal. 
Trips light for lay-up, sailing not later 
‘an December 12, involving two. or 
‘tree lakes are not provided for in the 
Hey, but is covered by a lake practice 
ind precedent which states 

rips involving two or three lakes— 
4) 4% each lake including connecting 
‘ters except the Welland Canal for 





i. Y. 


thich an additional premium of 1/16% 


reat Lakes Underwriting Syndicate 
Reveals Post-Season Sailing Rates 


shall be charged in addition to the charge 


of 4%% each for Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie, (b) all trips light for lay-up 
involving two or three lakes shall be 


subject ts the approval of the United 
States Salvage Association as to suit- 
able navigation aids in service and favor- 
able forecasts as to weather and _ ice 
conditions. Daylight navigation ir places 
may be required.” 

Sailings After December 12 

While the official lake navigating 
season ends on November 30 and the 
policy provides for various sailings up to 
Borasihee 12 there is only one excep- 
tion in the policy for sailings on or after 
December 12, which states: 

“Provided that notice in writing be 
given by the assured to the agents of 
the underwriters prior to sailing, and 
warranted that weather conditions and 
time of sailing are approved by the 
United States Association, Inc., Great 
Lakes department, this policy, in con- 
sideration of additional premium at the 
rate of 4%, is hereby extended to cover 
trip from Buffalo without cargo to port 
on Lake Erie, for lay-up purposes, 
ing on or after midnight, December 12, 
Central Standard Time.” 

The background of this 
of interest. The outer harbor of Buf- 
falo is a convenient site for winter lay- 
up after discharge of last grain cargoes. 
Due to winter storms and possible ice 
damage, the outer harbor of Buffalo is 
considered a less favorable lay-up loca- 
tion than other Lake Erie ports. Ac- 
cordingly, the policy makes provision for 
sailings after December 12 trom Buffalo 
at a nominal rate, to encourage vessel 
owners to move their vessels to a more 
favorable winter location. 

Since this provision was originally put 
in the policy, the lay-up berths at Buffalo 
have tien “improved, and the ‘experience 


ail 
Sall- 


provision is 


method and manner of lay-up. As to 
moorings in the outer harbor of Buffalo, 
the policy provides: 
Winter Mooring Clause 
“Warranted to have the vessel in- 
sured under this policy properly moored 
in a safe place and under conditions sat- 


isfactory to the representatives of the 
underwriters. 
“Warranted to claim owing to vessel 


being moored in the outer harbor of 
3uffalo between November 30 midnight 
and April 15th midnight, Central Stand- 
ard Time, unless mooring specially ap- 
proved by underwriters, and warranted 
by the assured that notice in writing be 
given by the assured to the agents of 


the underwriters within twenty-four 
hours of arrival in the outer harbor of 
Buffalo, whereupon additional premium 


of 10¢% shall immediately become due 
and payable. To return 2'4¢% for each 
month not entered upon, but in any 
event underwriters to retain not less 
than 214¢%. 

In the winter of 1945 the rate of 10¢, 
referred to above, was reduced from 4%. 

One Lake Definition 

The underwriters have defined 
lake,” as used herein, as follows: 

Lake Superior—Ports between Duluth/ 
Superior and Detour; Lake Michigan— 
Ports between South Chicago or vicinity 
and Mackinaw (including Green Bav); 
Lake Huron—Ports between Sault Ste. 
Marie or Mackinaw and Detroit or 
Windsor (including Georgian Bay); Lake 
Erie—Ports between Port 
Huron and Port Colborne or North Ton- 
awanda; Lake Ontario—Ports between 
Port Weller and Kingston. 


“one 


Sarnia. or 


Commissioners’ Meeting 


Walter A. Robinson, actuary in the 
Ohio division of insurance and chair- 
man of the blanks committee of the 


National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has announced that a sub- 
committee will meet in New York City 
December 13 to confer with a special 
committee of Commissioners in respect 
to uniform accounting legislation. 





DENTON A. FULLER DIES 
Denton A. Fuller, 80, who operated 
an insurance business in Niagara Falls, 
N. since 1912, died at his home 


November 9. His wile and a son survive. 


New York om Marine a 
Study Operations at a Drydock 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. recently ex- 
tended to ocean marine students of the 
School of Insurance of the New York 


Insurance Society the privilege of mak- 
ing a field trip through its dry dock 
in Hoboken. The group consisted of 
students from the general shipping 
procedure course, two sessions of which 
are devoted to ship construction and hull 
surveying. The visit was made possible 
through George Brown, general manager 
of the Hoboken and Fifty-sixth Street 
Yards of the Bethlehem Steel Co. His 
representative, J. R. Coffey, escorted the 
students through the yard and explained 
what was going on there. 


At least half a dozen of various 
types and sizes served to illustrate dam 
age and repair. Most of them were 
hauled up into dry dock, their keels, 
strakes, rudders and propellers clearly 
in sight. Only the huge Gantry cranes, 
traveling on their tracks around the 
yard, gave any appearance of compar- 
able size and power, as they picked up 
and moved heavy loads of machinery 
and construction materials on to the 
ships. 


One ship was the “Elizabeth” of the 
Bull Line, a ship of some 7,000 gross 
tons. A new steel plate was being welded 
on to the bottom of this vessel. The 
plates, Mr. Coffey explained, are from 
one-half to Mos eighths of an inch thick 
and, barring.accident, they last from ten 
to fifteen years. Ten plates were being 


line of an 
aground off 


the water 
had run 


replaced below 
other ship, which 
the coast of Cuba. 

In an adjoining berth, afloat, 
craft which is used for pumping 
Such a vessel is of service in 
ways. Parkwavs and other projects, 


was a 
sand 
many 

for 


instance, which require great quantities 
of sand for their construction, Mr. 
Coffey explained, are supplied through 


craft. The sand is 
bed through a 


the services of such 


pumped from the ocean 


pipe line, and so deposited directly in- 
land at a point removed as far, some- 
times, as two miles from the shore line 

The portion of general shipping pro- 


cedure instruction devoted to ship con- 
struction and hull surveving is conducted 
by J. V. Sheridan of the Insurance a 
pany of North America. Lecturers tak 
ing other parts of the course are D: vid 
Arnott of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, classification registers; C. A 
ley of Merritt, Chapman and Scott, sal- 
vage operations: Ira B. Berman of the 
College of the City of New York, freight 
forwarders and customs brokers, bank- 
ing, commercial documents and foreign 
exchange; Rudolph G, Johnson of John- 
son & Courtney, cargo surveving: Henrv 
Longley of Bigham, Englar, Jones & 
erg charter parties and bills of 
lading; John Mount of the Insurance 
Company of North America, packaging 
and loss prevention, and Captain Harry 
J. Parker of the Board of Marine Un- 
derwriting, stevedoring and stowage. 


Beck- 


KELLEY IS EASTERN MANAGER 





Downs Assisting in Senendion Opera- 
tions; Kovats Joins Company in 
New York City Office 
As part of its inland marine expansion 
program, Secretary G. S. Atkinson has 
announced promotion of E. M. Kelley 
from assistant manager to manager of 
the Eastern inland marine department 
of the Hartford, Citizens, Northwestern 
Fire & Marine and Twin City Fire In- 
surance Companies. Mr. Kelley joined 
the companies in September, 1946.° In 
July, 1947, he was made assistant man- 
ager of the inland marine depart 
His first job, after leaving high school 
in 1922 was with the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, after which he the 
inland marine department of the Aetna 
The Hartford, one of the leaders in 
the inland has recently 


ment 


joined 


marine field, 


added to its home office underwriting 
staff and has brought in W. F. Downs, 
formerly special agent in Massachusetts, 
to assist in expanding its operations. 


Kovats Joins New York Office 





The Hartford’s metropolitan marine 
department is likewise being expanded 
W. A. Kovats has joined the Hartford 
in its New York office and will have 





inland marine losses 
in the metropolitan area. Mr. Kovats 
was formerly superintendent of the 
metropolitan loss department of the Fire 
\ssociation handling inland, automo- 


charge of handling 


bile, fire and ocean marine losses. 

“Our inland marine staff is being en- 
larged to give better service to our 
agents, and to handle the volume of in- 
land mz rine business which they are now 
writing,” Mr. Atkinson said in announc- 
ing Mr. Kelley’s promotion. “Agents 
everywhere are now selling more of a 
wider variety of inland marine policies 
than ever. 

“The personal property floater for in- 
stance- baa unknown 15 years ago 

is now a leading premium producer c i 
still offers a challenge to salesmen in 
getting adequate insurance to value. Im- 
proper selling resulting in iomitiheians in- 
surance to value has made the line un- 
profitable for many underwriters forcing 
them to restrict their writings. To date 
the Hartford has not found this neces- 
sary. 

“The general growth of inland marine 
business is due partly to the post-war 
boom, of course, but partly also to 
agents discovering the opportunities of- 
fered by the many policies available in 
this field,” Mr. Atkinson said. 


AUTOMOTIVE M UTUALS ELECT 


McCotter Named President, Mills Vice 
President at White Sulphur Springs 
Meeting of Association 


C. R. McCotter, president, Grain Dea 
ers National Mutual Fire Rocaeaaan Co., 
Indianopolis, was elected president of 
the National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Co mpi inies at the ar 
nual meeting November 14 at 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 








Ray J. Mills, president Towa 
Liability Insur: nce C Cedar 
lowa, was electe ce president 

Reelected directors were: S. Bruce 
Black, president, Liberty Mutual Insur 
ance Co., Boston; E. J. Brookhart, sec- 
retary, Celina Mntual Casualty C 
Celina, Ohio, and C. W. Brown, presi- 
dent, Merchants Mutual Casualty C 
suffalo. John L. Train, president, Utica 


Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. ¥Y—who 





served as president of the association 
during the past year—also was elected 
a director. 

The directors appointed H. G. Ke mper 
president, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casual y 
Co., Chicago, as treasurer. A. V ve 
Chicago, was named general man 
and John S. Hamilton, Jr., saceuean: 


GOES TO LATIN AMERICA 
Sterling Offices of Canada, Ltd., have 
named Eric W. Thorn as manager of the 
company’s Latin American department. 
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J. M. Cahill Urges Apprenticeship 
Program to Help Young Actuaries 


Theme of His Address as Society President; Elimination of 
Schedule P Urged in Report on Reserves; Officers 
Reelected; Greene Dinner Speaker 


The presidential message of James M. 
Cahill, who is secretary of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, and 
the report of the society's committee on 
compensation and liability loss and loss 


featured at the 


expense reserves were 
annual meeting of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, November 19, at Hotel 


Biltmore, New York. Mr. Cahill main- 
tained that with rate regulatory statutes 
largely enacted, the problem of function- 
rests primarily on 
“Whereas 


actuaries 


ing thereunder now 


rate making experts. even 


ten years ago casualty were 
considered an luxury in 
most companies, today they are a ne- 
cessity,” said the speaker, “not only in 
rating organizations and companies that 
make their own independent filings, but 
also in other companies with any sub- 
stantial premium volume, and in Insur- 
ance Departments.” 

Facing the facts, Mr. Cahill continued: 
“To supply the trained technical talent 
needed to think out and develop sound, 
up-to-date rating methods and to pro- 
vide the Insurance Departments with 
the rating experts they require to make 
the proper review of filings will be a 
formidable task, but one which we must 
face now and not at some indefinite 
date in the future. Therefore, now is 
the time to direct the attention of com- 
pany and rating organization executives 
to the fact that capable young men and 
women should be hired for training as 
casualty actuaries and that these profes- 
sional people should be encouraged to 
make rapid progress and be rewarded 
accordingly. Only by getting such an 
apprenticeship program promptly under 
way can the casualty insurance industry 
hope to cope with the practical situation 
facing it in the years immediately 
ahead.” 


unnecessary 


Linder Submits Report on Reserves 


Joseph Linder of the consulting ac- 
tuarial firm of Wolfe, Corcoran & Lin- 
der, New York, submitted a report on 
compensation and liability loss and loss 
expense reserves as chairman of a spe- 
cial committee. Without committing 
themselves to definite action on this re- 
port, the members of the society ap- 
proved the printing of it in the forth- 
coming Proceedings. Mr. Linder also 
conducted a question and answer period. 
The report will be sent to the entire 
membership and comments will be in- 
vited pro and con. 

Most important recommendation made 
by the Linder committee was that the 
present Schedule P should be discon- 
tinued, except for Parts 5 and 5A which 
will be continued in the revised form 
submitted by the committee. It was felt 
that there has been so much dissatisfac- 
tion with regard to the Schedule P 
method of establishing and exhibiting 
compensation and liability loss and loss 
expense reserves for annual statement 
purposes that the elimination of Sched- 
ule P would be generally approved. 


It was also the committee’s opinion 
that the intended purposes of minimum 


reserves should be fundamentally re- 
examined. The report read: : 

“Undoubtedly the chief purpose ot 
minimum reserves is to guarantee ade- 
quate reserves. After careful study, the 
committee has concluded that this pur- 
pose cannot be met by the present 
Schedule P method or any other formula 
method for establishing minimum re- 
serves. In actual practice, it is believed 
that the present Schedule P method has 
not succeeded in preventing or reducing 
losses to policyholders when carriers 
have become insolvent. The ele- 
ments which make for insolvency are 
the same elements which make a mini- 
mum reserve method inoperative. The 
only positive accomplishment of the 
present Schedule P method appears to 
be to penalize the surplus of companies 
having better than average loss ratios.” 

Conclusion reached by the committee 
was that the problem is really one of 
reasonably adequate reserves and _ that 
formula methods are not a_ solution. 
Appropriate statistical indications pro- 
vide a better approach to the problem, 
it was felt. 


loss 





JAMES M. CAHILL 


Other Recommendations 

Other recommendations made by the 
committee were as follows: 

1. Separate reserves for losses and 
loss expenses should be carried for com- 
pensation, automobile bodily injury lia- 
bility, and bodily injurv liability other 
than automobile, respectively. 

The reserve for compensation, au- 
tomobile bodily injury liability, and 
bodily injury liability other than auto- 
mobile losses, respectively, should be 
shown in the same detail as for other 
lines, i.e, broken down as between re- 
ported and unreported with a further 
indication on compensation as to how 
much of the unreported reserve con- 
sists of a reserve for undisclosed occu- 
pational disease claims. 

3. The reserve for 


losses should be 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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New CPCU Recipients 
Honored at N. Y. Lunch 


DR. LOMAN AWARDS DEGREE; 


Eastern, Newark and Hartford Chapter; 
of Society Sponsor All- Industry 
Luncheon; Romans Presides 


The Society of Chartered Property & 
Casualty Underwriters, which has grown 
sizably since its establishment in 1943 
held a luncheon meeting November 7 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, a 
which diplomas were presented and the 
CPCU charge administered to easter 
insurance men who successfully com. 
pleted the 1948 examinations and were 
designees for the CPCU degree. p; 
Harry J. Loman, dean of the Americay 
Institute for Property & Liability Up. 
derwriters, Inc., made the presentation 
to eight of these students who were 
present and said that the remaining four 
recipients of the degree who could not 
attend, had previously received the 
designation at the annual conferment 
meeting. 

A fine turnout of insurance men and 
women from New York and neighboring 
cities were on hand to pay tribute to 
the work of the society and to honor 
the CPCU recipients. The eight attend- 
ing who received their degrees were 
Lester F. Beck of the Travelers’ home 
office; A. Mason Blodgett of Factory 
Mutual Liability, Portland, Me; H 
James Doolittle of Aetna Insurance 
Group, Hartford; Robinson G. Hollister 
of Fiedler & Hollister, Inc., Newark: 
Olof I. Lilliedahl of McManus & (Co. 
Inc., Hartford; Sidney Rudolph of 
Passaic, N. J.; Melvin Warshaw of New 
York, and Ira F. Weisbart of Jersey 
City, who also holds the CLU degree 
The other four recipients were John E 
Barton of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Claude H. Rice of 
Fidelity & Casualty, Dover, N. H:; 
Donald W. Ross of Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, Albany, and Ronald M. 
Streeter, same company, West Hartford 

Romans Presides 

Richard E. Farrer educational director 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, who was chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee, gave a few words 
of welcome and then turned the meeting 
over to Joseph G. Romans, Royal-Liver- 
pool Group, president of the society's 
eastern chapter, who was glad to wel- 
come members of the Newark and Hart- 
ford chapters who joined with his group 
in sponsoring the luncheon. Deane W. 
Merrill, agent, Paul S. Parris, F. & D, 
and S. M. Williams, Jr., Maryland Casu- 
alty, all officers of the Newark chapter, 
were on hand and so was L. Ray Ringer, 
educational director, Aetna Insurance 
Group, president of the Hartford chap- 
ter. Greeting was also extended t 
Arthur B. Guest, president, middle At- 
lantic chapter, CPCU, Gerald H. Young, 
president, New York chapter, CLU, wh 
is general agent of the State Mutual 
in New York; Arthur C. Goerlich, 
School of Insurance dean, Insurance 
Society of New York; Lawrence E. Falls, 
secretary-treasurer, and Rexford Crewe, 
Hartford Accident, president, Insurance 
Institute of America. 

Coming from the longest distance 
away, Charles M. Patrick, CPCU, 0! 
Dallas, Texas, was introduced as presi- 
dent of the southwest chapter. Next fall 
the annual conferment will be held in 
Dallas and will be sponsored by that 
chapter. 

Dr. Loman Paid Tribute 


A gracious and justified tribute wa‘ 
paid to Dr. Loman as the “guiding spirit 
of the CPCU movement” by Mr 
Romans. During the past few months 
Dr. Loman has covered the country and 
conferred the CPCU degree upon all 
who completed the requirements in 194 
He explained that the general pattert 
today is to make the presentations 0 
a regional basis so that recipients ma) 
personally attend such meetings as this 
and be honored in the territory where 
they are best known. “A big advantage 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Producers and Co. Men Differ on Capacity 


(Continued 


nd 17, and that Hotel Roosevelt would 
vein be the meeting place unless present 


qgain 
have to be changed. 


plans 
Fire Companies Agenda 


\ committee representing fire insur- 
nce companies of which J. Victor Herd 
yas chairman, made a statement cover- 


« the agenda of the Mahoney com- 
ing 

mittee. JR. Raymond Berry, general 
~ounsel, National Board of Fire Under- 


writers, said following notice of public 
earings of the Mahoney committee ex- 
eutives of stock fire companies held 
, meeting at 85 John Street at which 
questions were explored in a general 
iscussion and a committee with Mr. 
Herd as chairman was appointed with 
iastructions to prepare a memorandum 
embodying the consensus of opinion de- 
coped at the meeting. All members of 
the committee were present at the hear- 
ing and Mr. Berry said they would be 
gad to amplify these views if further 
estimony were desired by the commit- 
tee, The executives present were these: 
Frank A. Christensen, Harold V. Smith, Ivan 
Magrath, Kenneth Hatch, J. Victor 
Herd, Everett Smith, J. M. Haines, F. A. 
Dominick, P. Priori, J. A. Wallace, Berry Craw- 
ford, Fred McBride, J. R. Barry, Edward Tay- 
or, W. Ross McCain, Harold P. Jackson, Peter 
Brady. 

fire 
counsel, Home; 
& Mercan- 
Co. of 


Escott, J. J. 


Berry, Austin Carroll, John A, 
Also at meeting companies 
were C. A, 
E McLoughlin, 
Charles P. 


North America. 


representing 
general 
North British 
Butler, Insurance 


Loughin, 


tile and 


Capacity Comment 


The first three questions on the agenda 

were: Is there sufficient capacity at 
the present time to write the American 
market? If not, in what fields is there 
under-capacity? Can the legislature do 
anything about the problem, and, if so, 
what legislative action should be taken? 
The memorandum said: 

There would appear to be sufficient capacity in 
the fire insurance business today to take care of 
insurable and consequently no legislative 
action should be taken. 

The committee said it did not under- 
stand the question as to whether bor- 
rowings by insurers should be en- 
couraged. Their memo said: 

If the question means that insurers should be 
encouraged to borrow money from _ outside 
sources, we fail to see any benefit to the insurer 
or to the public from the standpoint of increased 
capacity. While the loan may result in a_bal- 
ance sheet showing a larger amount of assets, 
it wil] also show on the liability side an equally 
ncreased amount of liabilities. ’ 


risks 


Formation of New Companies 


Another question on the agenda, “Are 
New York restrictions on the formation 
ol new insurance companies or upon 
admission to New York too rigid and 
severe, the committee replied: 
The above question as to formation and ad- 
mission in New York was carefully considered 
at the time of the adoption of the New York 
code in 1939. We are not familiar with any de- 
velopments since that date which would tend to 
make the requirements any more severe or rigid 
than they were when adopted. On the contrary, 
the shrinkage in relative value of the dollar has 
in effect resulted in a lowering of the New 
York requirements. 
the memo said that the argument on 
‘imitation on the holdings of stock of 
other insurance companies in Section 8&6 
would appear to be equally applicable 
: stocks held in reinsurance companies. 
the committee also said that its position 
‘Sto any relaxation of the statutory 
tule On unearned premium reserve has 
heretofore been stated in its answer to 
the so-called McCullough Report and 
the companies are opposed to any relaxa- 
lon of that rule. As to the so-called 
sheng limitation rule based on sur- 
- Aang are non-statutory and none 
lem can or should be blindly fol- 





ory where 
advantage 


5) 


a Discussing whether Lloyd’s op- 
~<a should be _ regulated the com- 
ames said in their memo: 


ue subject was widely explored at the time 
0 Ur og 4 j 
the new code. We are advised the sentiment 


from 


Page 1) 


then generally favored the regulation of Lloyd’s 


operations. So far as we can ascertain that 
sentiment prevails today. These remarks are 
not limited to Lloyd’s. They are intended to 


apply to all non-admitted insurers. 
Functioning as Investment Trusts 


In response to the agenda item, “What, 
if anything, should be recommended con- 
cerning insurance companies which are 
not writing full capacity but rather are 
functioning as investment trusts?” the 
memo said: 

This 


neither of which we can 


question involves two assumptions to 


subscribe. One is the 
that some insurance companies are 
not writing full capacity. The other is that they 


are functioning as investment trusts. 


assumption 


We are not aware of any definition of what 
constitutes “‘writing full capacity.” In the case 
of stock fire the amount 
of writings would appear to be a question for 
and the board of 


insurance companies 


decision by management 
directors. 


reference to the assumption that some 
as investment trusts, 
stock fire 
such 


With 
companies are functioning 
our answer to the 

We 


every 


again we confine 


know of no com- 


stock 


insurance business. 


pany. Practically fire insurance 


company has at risk against the perils of fire, 
lightning and windstorm at many points amounts 


of insurance many times their policyholders’ 
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CASUALTY AL WW. MARSHALL & CO. trins, ovties 
INLAND Our of New Jersey's Lenting Genen Agencies Tel. REctor 2-7667 
MARINB 31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
surplus. No investment trust would think of —_ 
assuming such a risk. “No Cause for Worry,” 
NAIA Highspots Long Haul Truck ae 
Survey Says Supt. Dineen | 


Asked at the Mahoney committee 
| hearing this week if he thought that | 
fire and casualty companies were | 
sufficiently capitalized to take care of | 
the American demand for coverage | 
Superintendent Dineen said they | 
| were not now because of inflationary | 
| aspects and the fact that this country 
is going through unusual economic 
experiences. He then explained the 
McCullough fire profit formula re- 
port and said it would be up for con- | 
sideration at the Insurance Commis- | 
sioners convention here in December. 
Asked if he were alarmed by the 
present carrying capacity situation 
he said he wasn’t. This is an under- 
|writing, not a departmental, prob- 
llem, he said. Also, Mr. Dineen saw 


Spokesmen of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents told the legislators 
about some of their findings in respect 
to lack of capacity for long haul truck- 
ing risks, but Jack E. Baldwin, NAIA 
assistant secretary, first to testify, re- 
earded much of the information obtained 
from the companies as_ confidential. 
However, under the questioning of Gil- 
bert J. Pedersen, the committee’s coun- 
sel, he said that predominately, “we 
found that those truckers who failed to 
obtain insurance were regarded as un- 
desirable risks, or they had violated state 
or Federal laws which made them in- 
eligible to obtain insurance.” There were 
also other cases where insurance could 














Te successful agent 


a lasting service when he recommends 
a GENERAL ACCIDENT Comprehensive 
Personal Liability policy. The broad and 
modern protection afforded by this pol- 
icy... designed to give the protection every- 
one needs at the lowest possible cost... is 


another example why more and more 


agents are turning to the 


GENERAL idea on 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


no reason for amending the insurance 
|code of New York as far as London 
Lloyd’s is concerned. 








not be obtained, he said, but he did not 
specify why the coverage was denied. 

Mr. Baldwin put on the record that 
the NAIA launched its long haul truck 
survey in the hopes of finding some 
basic reasons why such risks have been 
so difficult to place. He made these gen- 
eral observations: 











1. A substantial number of companies said 
there were four or five major aspects of the 
problem, such as lack of cooperation on the part 
of the trucking y as a wh truckers 
were not prepared to improve ir lines from 
a physical viewpoint, and were not giving their 
operators sufficient policing. 

2. Underwriting profit in this is not 
large enough from the company viewpoint. This 


is one of the major reasons for the company 


position on this type of risk. 


or broker renders his client 3. Several companies complained that truckers 
shopped around, trying to obtain maximum 
amount of insurance for the least amount of 


money. 

Asked whether complaints had been 
received by the NAIA as to lack of ca- 
pacity in any other lines, Mr. Baldwin 
specified bus and taxi fleet lines and 
other types of livery risks; butane and 
other extra-hazardous classifications. 

The question was put as to 
whether any companies had refused to 
write insurance for college students 
away from home. Mr. Baldwin did not 
mention any particular group of com- 
panies but said: “This seems to be the 
attitude on the part of a lot of com- 
panies.” Later, responding to the same 
question, W. E. McKell said that his 
company does not refuse to write col- 
lege students. But if a parent sends his 
son to college without restraints and lets 
him run wild, then that student is not a 
good risk, he said. 

George D. Moore, actuary of NAIA, 
gave the legislators supplemental infor- 
mation regarding the survey on capacity 
situation, and in so doing gave himself 
quite a workout. He mentioned that in the 
NAIA study it was found that as far as 
the fire companies were concerned, there 
might have been a potential future ca- 
pacity of about $330 million of premium 
volume. That is an estimate, he said, but 
in making the study it is worth consider- 
ing that 90% of this possible increase in 
writings would be limited to seven of 
the fire company groups. 

He explained that he based this opin- 
ion on the Kenney Theory which, as is 
known, specifies that the unearned pre- 


also 








(Continued on Page 34) 
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40th Anniversary of Surety 
Ass’n Auspiciously Observed 


Martin W. Lewis in Spotlight; Presence of Three Pioneers— 
Joyce, Bland and F. W. Lafrentz—Gave Added Dignity; 
C. R. Miller Missed; Notable Speakers 


Towner Bureau and the Surety Associa- 
tion that conditions became. stabilized. 
Mr. Bland told two latter day stories— 
one concerning his tussle with the late 
James A. Beha (then Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York) over signing an 
affidavit to obey the Acquisition Cost 
rules and the other about Howard P. 
Dunham’s visit in the depression ’30’s 
to Baltimore (when he was Connecticut 
Insurance Commissioner) to look over 


the financial condition of the United 
States F. & G. 

Cullen Sends Telegram 
Two congratulatory telegrams were 


read by Mr. Bland, the first being from 
the staff of the Surety Association and 
addressed to Martin Lewis and the sec- 
ond from Vincent Cullen, president, Na- 
tional Surety Corp., who wired from the 
Pacific Coast being on an agency trip 
there. Then the banquet room lights 
were dimmed and waiters arrived with a 
huge birthday cake with forty candles. 
The venerable F. W. Lafrentz was given 
the honor of cutting it. A few minutes 
later when C. F. J. Harrington, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner, was called upon 
to talk, he paid tribute to Mr. Lafrentz 

Underwood & Underwood as “a lovable character.” This was the 
MARTIN W. LEWIS first of many such expressions which he 
received during the evening. 





Joyce-Cronin Episode Recalled 


\uspiciously the Surety Association of : ; 
America celebrated its 40th anniversary . Mr. Harrington also recalled stories 
on November 18 at the Waldorf-Astoria, from William B. Joyce's career that 


have made him a famed character. One 
time, he said, Arthur Cronin, big Bos- 
m; ‘ ton producer, came to New York to try 
banqueteers numbering 270 surety execu- to sell the National Surety on acceptance 
t underwriters, indicated their Of a conversion bond. He appeared be- 
admiration for him by a silver pitcher fore the underwriting committee in the 
and tray. The presentation, a pleas- COMpanys board room and got quite 
ant surprise to Mr, Lewis, was made by Worked up. He didn’t notice that Wil- 
Arthur F. Lafrentz, president, American liam B. Joyce, then head of the company, 
Surety, who s the longest continuous Was standing at the entrance and looking 
service on the association’s executive at him appraisingly. Asked for an opin- 
committee. It was Mr. Lewis’ 25th year 100, Mr. Joyce said: “Gentlemen, if you 
of service. . consider the assets of this company as 
The presence of three pioneers in the marbles and want to give those marbles 
bonding field gave added dignity to this to Mr. Cronin for him to play with, then 
anniversary celebration. They were R. by, all means accept his proposition.” 
Howard Bland, board chairman of the Quietly, said Mr. Harrington, Mr. Cronin 
United States F. & G., whose father, picked up his papers and left the room. 
John R., was a g leader in the early 
days; F. W. Lafrentz, board chairman 


f 
t 
York. In the spotlight, and justi- 
o, was Martin W. Lewis, general 
of the organization, and the 
in 


New 





ives and 














General Feringa in Partnership Talk 

Brigadier General Peter A. Feringa, 
U.S.A., assistant chief of engineers for 
civil works, Corps of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, one of the evening’s 





of the American Surety, who at 89 years 
old is still an active personality in the 
business, and William B. Joyce, former 








chairman, National Surety, whose ad- chief speakers, was given a fine recep- 
Iress was one of the high spots of the 
iring his 83rd birthday, Mr. 


evening. } 
‘e retains much 





Joyce of the vigor and en- 
thusiasm which made him so widely 
known in the early days of the business. 
Charles R iller, 87, Fidelity & De- 
posit’s retired chairman, could not at- 
tend and he was missed. 








m ee and wlo also served as an 
early director of the Towner Rating 
Bureau.” Mr. Lewis also called attention 
to the fact that representatives of the 





ive ( tl charter company members 
of the assoc were seated at the 
head table. These companies are Ameri- 
can Surety, American Bonding, Fidclity 


& Deposit. National Surety and United 





surety atmosphe-e 
fortune to 
the pioneers and, at hs 
ation, to sit in on some of 
conferences. In remi- 
told the diners that rate 
more the rule than the 
exception in the early years and that it 
not until the formation of the 





sland had the good 





niscient vein he 
cutting was 

Cole Studio 
R. HOWARD BLAND 


Was 


tion by the surety men. He spoke on 
“The partnership of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the surety companies and the con- 
tractors.” Highspots of his address fol- 
low: 

“The question as to why the Corps of 
Engineers of the Army should be en- 
gaged in the construction of civil works 
is frequently addressed to me,” said 
General Feringa. “Members of the Sure- 
ty Association of America, as partners 
in our civil works construction program 
probably also hear that question, espe- 
cially when as now, a reorganization of 
the Government is under consideration. 
There are good reasons for the present 
arrangement, some of which follow: 

“It is the most effective and economi- 
cal way to train and maintain military 
engineers in up-to-date engineering and 
construction practice and thus enable 
them to do the best possible job in time 
of war. This is how the system works: 
Relatively a small percentage of the of- 
ficers of the Corps of Engineers are 
assigned to the civil works program at 
any one time. They are, however, ro- 
tated in such a way that every officer 
accumulates during his career a_ bal- 
anced combination of purely military 
training and experience and modern en- 
gineering experience on important civil 
works construction. 

“The Chief of Engineers reporting 
only to the Secretary of the Army can 
plan and rotate these officers as he sees 
fit and thus maintain the proper bal- 
ance between schooling, military science 
and experience, and civil works. On civil 
works, the officers themselves are given 
responsible assignments and their mettle 
is thoroughly tested. Our division and 
district engineers are given full respon- 
sibility and authority to act in their 
areas. They are given general guidance 
and advice from our Washington office 
but their hands are not tied and they 
are expected to prove their ability to 
handle large operations. This policy paid 
real dividends during the last war. 

“We are proud of our part in the 
sound business relationship which has 
become established between the Corps of 
Engineers, the nation’s contractors, and 
the surety companies. We like to see a 
contractor get a bid slightly over our 
estimate so that he can make a fair and 
reasonable profit. We need the surety 
company and hope it will never have to 
step in to finish the job. We feel that 
the existing relationship is eminently sat- 
isfactory and hope it will continue.” 

Wm. B. Joyce in Reminiscent Mood 

William B. Joyce, regarded in the 
business as “the father of the Surety 
\ssociation of America,’ made a witty 
reminiscent talk discussing the competi- 
tive situation in the bonding field which 
led to the organization of the Towner 
Rating Bureau, predecessor of Surety 
Association of America, and also to the 
action of the United States Treasury in 
fixing a maximum limit on fidelity bonds 
of 10% of combined capital and— sur- 























WILLIAM B. JOYCE 


plus (exclusive of reinsurance.) His Witt 
remarks were punctuated by good-ne. 
tured laughter from the audience. 
Mr. Joyce explained how he came to 
New York from St. Paul where he 
had been a general agent for the Na. 
tional Surety, having been invited to do 
so by the president of the company, The 
visit resulted in his becoming president 
He found that the rates were so flexible 
throughout the business that the best 
guesser as to competitive rates was the 
one who got the business. Contraet 
bonds as low as $1 a thousand; admin. 
istrative bonds were $1 a thousand; ap- 
peal bonds were 75 cents a thonsand 
Certain companies which could not get 
the latter hgure were willing to collect 5 
cents. There were some companies which 


did not pay claims and on company 
wrote to its agents telling them to 
give that information to the bankers 
One of the companies had what 


amounted to a Bureau of Defamation, 
On learning that a rival company had 
been sued it told its agents to spread 
the information everywhere. Mr. Joyce 
mentioned names of companies which 
had failed at that time. 


His Tribute to F. W. Lafrentz 


Turning to F. W. Lafrentz whom he 
described as the man who had been a 
great pacifier in the surety business, and 
who “hung on to my coat-tails all the 
time I was in the surety business to keep 
me from running wild,” Mr. Joyce said 
that Mr. Lafrentz in a talk in the old 
days at Bretton Woods had read an ad- 
dress on proper resources for surety 
companies. Mr. Joyce said that if the 
Commissioners had adopted what F. W 
Lafrentz had suggested, every surety 
company at the time would have gone out 
of business. Commenting further on F 
W. Lafrentz he gave the American Sure- 
ty Co. credit for starting corporate 
suretyship in this country. 

As he viewed the competitive situation 
Mr. Joyce thought it was time to act, 
and he saw Leslie M. Shaw of Iowa, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, telling 
him the United States Government was 
obligee in the matter of hundreds of 
millions of dollars where surety compa- 
nies were acting as guaranty and in some 
of those cases the Government would not 
Set a. cent. 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Shaw. 

Joyce told him he thought the Treas- 
ury should regulate the surety compa- 
nies and not permit any company to go 
on a bond in excess of 10% of its capi- 
tal and surplus. Shaw saw President 
Theodore Roosevelt who agreed, and 
thus these regulations for measuring 
fidelity and surety company writing 
powers came into being. 

Gave Blast to Commissioners 

Later, Insurance Commissioner Tom 


O’Brien of Minnesota, personal friend 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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To the Surety Men of America! 


As ‘Father’ of the Surety Association (and Rating Bureau) 
I join in celebrating its 40th Birthday. Its creation was impera- 
tively necessary for the preservation of corporate suretyship in 
this country, yet very difficult because of early formidable opposi- 
tion within the industry itself. It has admittedly proven of in- 
estimable value to millions of bondholders in the nation, and 
members have profited thereby to an extraordinary degree, and 
generally the business now is upon a firm foundation. 

I am particularly proud of Martin Lewis, now General 
Manager of the Association, formerly associated with me. Under 
his skilled guidance and handling the greatest number of busi- 
ness classifications in insurance the world has ever known- 
more than 50,000 different bonds and hazards—have all been 


KEEP THE ASSOCIATION PERMANENTLY—CUTTING 


RATES MAY LEAD TO ITS DISMEMBERMENT 


rated. He has done a grand job. 


Naturally, I am proud of the record of the associations and 
my part in their creation, which by the way, on behalf of the 
Government, was approved by Theodore Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, and also by all Insurance Commis- 
sioners of various states. 

It is disappointing that no historian has been interested in 
reviewing events leading up to the creation of the associations. 
Therefore, it seems, later on, I must yield to the many requests 
to do so. Every surety man should know the history of the busi- 
ness—especially about the necessity of a capable rating organ- 
ization. 


BESIDES, IT WOULD BE DISHONEST TO CUT RATES AND 


DISHONEST MEN SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED TO GUARANTEE THE HONESTY OF HONEST MEN. 


I shall then review other matters of especial interest to the present generation of surety men, including my creation of: 


BANKERS BLANKET BOND | 4MERICAN FORM 


BROKERS m 7 
FORGERY BONDS 


POSITION BLANKET BONDS 


PRODUCTS GUARANTEE BONDS 


FRAUD BONDS (NOW STOREKEEPERS POLICY) 


HOSPITAL BONDS 


BLANKET SECURITIES BOND 


CHECK ALTERATIONS BONDS 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS BONDS 


AUTOMOBILE BAIL BOND P/A 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOX POLICY (FOR RENTERS) 


AND SOME OTHERS 


It is estimated these “creations’’ have already yielded to companies about one billion dollars in premiums, and about 200 million 


dollars in commissions for agents and insurance brokers. 


Many friends have urged that I publish the story of WHY, 
HOW and WHEN I conceived the unique plan of creating a 
new company, out of the assets of the old popular NATIONAL 
SURETY COMPANY, at the time when a financial hurricane 
hit the world, featuring details, and the extraordinary successful 
public acceptance of the new company, agencies of old company, 
and its clients throughout the nation, with interesting side-lights, 
viz.—protection to over 240,000 holders of bonds (of which 
there were more than 70,000 fiduciary and court bonds) aggre- 
gating a total of several billion dollars, keeping intact one of the 
greatest Surety Home Office and Agency organizations ever 
created, retaining practically all of the many thousands clients 
nationwide, with a premium income around 10 million dollars 
without a single claim, which guaranteed success from its incep- 


tion, precisely as I planned it. Also covering other highly inter- 
esting sidelights relating to its beneficial effect on all other Surety 
companies, and Surety business generally; politics; spurious 
claims of authorship; sale of stock; my management of new com- 
pany, together with incredible incidents causing me to resign, 
and terminate my 42 year Surety bond career. 

Should you want a free copy of this story, send in your ad- 
dress, and you are also invited to call if convenient. 


Tih, dy < 


WM. B. JOYCE & CO. INC. 


Insurance Brokers 


115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF MORE THAN 50 YEARS OF HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 


IN INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 
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Differ on Capacity 


(Continued from Page 31) 

reserve of a company should not 
exceed the policyholders’ surplus. In the 
casualty field, Mr. Moore said, the indi- 
cations are that there is possible poten- 
tial capacity of about $600 million. 
Of this volume 45% indicated that there 
was a 16 6/10 excess over the application 
of the Wheeler formula, and 55% of 
the premium volume was felt to be below 
that formula. (It was explained that un- 
der the Wheeler formula writings should 
the policyholders’ sur- 


mium 


not exceed twice 
plus.) 
Asked about 1948 capacity and the fu- 


ture outlook, Mr. Moore figured that 
this vear’s writings would show about 
25% increase over 1947 “which will again 


tend to restrict the capacity for casualty 
As an off-hand opinion he 
said that 1948 capacity is relatively less 
than in 1943, and gave as contributing 
factors the adverse underwriting exper- 
vice and the fact that the business has 
srown out of its bootstraps. “While ca- 
pacity decreased, demand has in- 
creased,” he declared and this opinion 
was shared by others who testified. 
Queried about the two to one formula, 
Moore thought that perhaps it is too 
stringent. He described it as a rule of 
thumb, given to the companies by the 
Insurance Department. 


companies.” 


has 


Later on, in discussing the effect of 
loss experience upon policyholders’ sur- 
plus, Louis L. Friedman of 
srooklyn brought a laugh when he 


Senator 


asked: Why couldn’t loss settlements be 
made quickly instead of waiting for 
large court verdicts? He felt that if 
litigation were disposed of more ex- 
peditiously this would enable the com- 
panies to release reserves setup and 


ease the situation considerably. 


George H. Ort Gives Brokers’ Position 


George H. Ort, executive vice presi- 
dent, Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, next to testify, reflected the 


his ~—. when he told 
a serious lack of fire 
grit existed for more 


consensus O f 


the legislato rs tha 


insurance capacity 

than a year. In many instances, he 
said, this lack has resulted in brokers 
being unable to get placed all of the 
insurance that was needed for a given 
risk. He did not see much improvement 
this year in the situation, saying: “Gen- 
erally, there is still a lack of capacity 


and it is not just on those risks that are 








difficult to place, it applies to acceptable 
lines. 

Asked to mention specific types of 
risks that cannot be placed he listed 
liquor warehouses, tobacco lines and 
sprinklered fur storage risks. 

However, Mr. Ort did not have much 
to say on the casualty side of the pic- 
ture. Evidently it is not as much of a 
problem to member brokers of his as- 
sociation. 

two to one formula, Mr. Ort 


As to the 






said erm feels that it is an 

entir formula. “It is not the 

type at can justifiably be em- 

ployed consideration of specific 

perhaps recognition of 

be of some aid in the 

ialty sss,” he declared. When 

Se nator Mahoney asked if the formula 
ieaia be revised he said, “Yes.” 

When asked if his member brokers 

» complained about difficulty in get- 

automobile lines placed Mr. Ort 

“Yes, I have heard of such com- 

its.” He has also been aware of 





newly licensed 
a market for their lines. 


; 
ulty on the part of 
brokers to fin 





As to whether, in his opinion, capacity 
is less than it was five years ago, Mr 
Ort replied “No” but said that demand 
for coverage is much greater today. 
Feldman and Rakofsky Testify 
Leo Feldman and Max Rakofsky, 


spokesmen for the Independent Brokers’ 


Association of Brooklyn, tesified on be- 
half of the smaller broker and mad 
quite a job of it. Feldman talked so 
rapidly that the committee’s official 














stenographer had difficulty 
up with him. Their chief complaints were 
that companies have discontinued writ- 
ing certain classes of business and have 
also canceled agencies in the borough 
of Brooklyn. Business has been de- 
clined for two reasons: (1) because a 
broker does not have enough business 
to warrant his continuance on the com- 
pany books; and (2) because a broker 
has too much business. 

Feldman also complained that com- 
panies did not give any reward for good 
loss ratios but if loss ratios are poor 
the broker’s account is discontinued. “If 
there is an accident it immediately be- 
comes the fault of the broker. I don’t 
know whether this is a superstition or a 
good business policy,” he explained. 
That brought a laugh from the crowd. 

These spokesmen also got across the 


point that cars older than 1940 or 1941 
are very difficult to place and likewise, 
the younger drivers are not welcomed 


by the companies. Concluding their tes- 
timony, this suggestion was made: 
“We came here to ask the legislators 
to help us to find a solution of the 
placement problem from the small bro- 
ker’s standpoint. We think that the New 
York Insurance Department should re- 
lax rules or regulations governing the 


in keeping 


admittance to New York of out-of-state 
companies. Such relaxation might ease 
the situation.” 

Deisseroth Gives Upstate Agents’ 

Position 

Albert C. Deisseroth of Syracuse, past 
president of the New York State Agents’ 
Association, showed an_ understanding 
of company difficulties when he told the 
legislators that business has been un- 
profitable because rates have not been 
adequate. He felt that if the compa- 
nies prepare sufficient data to back up 
their argument that they are writing at 
a loss, they will receive the same fair 
treatment as others are accorded by the 
Department. He thought that the rein- 
surance commitments of the companies 
are responsible for present lack of 
capacity. 

As to the upstate New York picture, 
he said that new agency appointments 
are currently being made and companies 
are more receptive to good business. He 
is reasonably sure that if the compa- 
nies are allowed to make a reasonable 
underwriting profit on their business 
their underwriting tightness will disap- 
pear. 

Would Admittance of London Lloyd’s 
Help? 
other witnesses were 


Deisseroth and 








AMICO Agents and their staffs have exceptional opportunities 
for training to equip themselves for maximum service to the public 


and profitable agency operation. 
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Close contact with company’s under- 
writing, safety engineering, claim, 
legal, and other departments 





Month-long schooling 
available in the com- 
pany’s Institute 


Regular bulletin service on 
changes and developments 


Jomes S. Kemper, Choirmon 








Year-around correspondence 
study courses from the Institute 


Chicago (40) 
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Periodical meetings with other AMICO 
agents and company executives and 
insurance authorities 








Frequent conferences 
with district agency 


supervisors 
GeV 
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‘*Refresher’' courses for agents 
in various localities, annually 


H. G. Kemper, President 
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asked if the capacity situation would bé 
improved if London Lloyd’s Underwrit- 
ers were admitted to this state. His an- 
swer was that if the American marke} 
cannot take care of our business then 
Lloyd’s should be admitted. Later, when 
Ray Murphy gave his association’s posi- 
tion on the question ‘ ‘Should Lloyd’s op- 
erations be regulated,” he said: 


This feels 


direct business by 


association that the writing of 


any unlicensed insurer should 


be regulated to the same extent and on the 


same basis as any admitted insurer, and that the 


present law prohibiting a company from taking 


credit for non-admitted reinsurance is sufficient 


regulation in so far as reinsurance operations 


are concerned. 


Asked as to whether he had had difi- 
culty in placing auto liability business 


Mr. Deisseroth said: “We have not hai 
any trouble upstate although there is 
always the problem of insuring the 


younger driver.” 

Finally, one legislator asked him if he 
favored legislation in this state which 
would require annual inspection of auto- 
mobiles, Mr. Deisseroth said: “I would 
heartily approve of such a law. It 
would be one of the finest things that 
could be done to improve the automobile 
situation.” 


The testimony of Ray Murphy, whic! 


came next, will be treated at length in 
our issue next week. He was followed 
by W. E. McKell, president of the 
C. & S. Association, who centered at- 
tention on the 2 to 1 formula. Said Mr. 
McKell: 


“The New York Department in its wis- 
dom believes there should be some re- 
striction on premium writings in relation 
to policyholders’ surplus. Although Mr. 
Murphy has stated the association's 
opinion that no specific yardstick can be 
used to determine this relationship in 
the casualty business because the ques 
tion involves many factors, I have no 
objection to the 2 to 1 formula. It is 
conservative if the Wheeler formula is 
followed. To be sure, there are quite 2 
few companies writing at more than? 
to 1 and some at less.” 

Mr. McKell put on the record in this 
connection that one large company 
(name not revealed) is writing at 1 to |, 
and he said: “This particular compan) 
probably has more capacity which it does 
not wish to make full use of because 
of the wishes of the management.” Cor- 
tinuing, Mr. McKell said that the Amer- 
ican Surety Group is adhering to the 2 to 
1 formula and up to now it has nol 
restricted its premium Writings. 














Asked whether his companies would 
continue operating on this formula in 
1949, Mr. McKell replied that the rati0 
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only a guide and that his companies 
"not feel they are bound by it. Ad- 
tedly, they have not written up to the 
ja] amount of business they could write 
ind still keep within the 2 to 1 formula. 
hye to the fact that about $3 million of 
vee-year fidelity business has been re- 
wewed this year, he anticipates that 
sere Will be at least that much business 
«hich can be safely written in 1949 over 
"| above the American Surety Group’s 
1048 yolume. ; : ; 

“Before completing his testimony Mr. 
ycKell said that the Association of 
-&S,. Companies has kept in close 
juch during the year with brokers and 
‘ents and appreciates their placement 
woblems. His general feeling was that 
ye know of no risk that is insurable 
shih does not have coverage today.” 
‘; to insurance under assigned risk 
uns, he declared that anybody can be 
‘vered in such plans if they are entitled 
insurance. In other words, if they can 
meet the standards of the assigned risk 
san they will be covered. 

‘In closing Mr. McKell indicated the 
erious personnel problems that are in- 
ved when premium volume is stepped 





‘Also testifying, Joseph F. Matthai, 
secutive vice president, United States 
f & G. and vice president of the asso- 
tion, said: “We have never heard of 
well managed insurance company get- 
ng into financial difficulties on account 
writing too much good business.” Mr. 
\atthai stressed the importance of good 
anagement and thought that this 
uld take care of the capacity re- 
yirements of a company. He also em- 
sized: “You can’t take an arbitrary 
tor and decide how much business a 
mpany should write.” 





Employers’ Adopts Age-Use 
Plan for Auto P.D. in Mass. 


The Employers’ Group is planning to 
it into effect on January 1, 1949, an 
atirely new experience rating plan for 
uto P.D. risks which is based upon an 
ge and use classification. It is under- 
‘ood that this plan has been seriously 
nsidered by certain member companies 
ithe National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
lerwriters but it was dropped because a 
majority of the members did not favor 
's adoption. 

AUTO DIVIDEND RAISED TO 15% 
American Motorists of Chicago will 
increase its policyholders’ dividend from 
to 15% on all expiring auto liability 
nd P.D. policies, starting January 1, 
1049 


CPCU Luncheon 


(Continued from Page 30) 


{ this system,” he said, “is that our 
meetings are held on an_all-industry 
sis, thus giving an opportunity for 
nterested groups to recognize well- 
armed achievements.” Dr. Loman em- 
asized that this type of recognition 
ras a stimulation to the entire industry. 
In conferring the degrees and admin- 
‘tering the CPCU charge Dr. Loman 
ged that recipients be active in their 
tspective chapters, build friendships 
with other CPCU’s and above all, “con- 
tue to study and broaden your knowl- 
“ge of insurance and other subjects.” 
ue also hoped that CPCU’s would con- 
uct themselves at all times on a profes- 
‘onal basis in keeping with the ideals 
ithe CPCU society. Upon his invitation 
wventeen other CPCU members in the 
om rose and repeated the society’s 
arge with the new designees. 


Guest speaker of the occasion was 
tonard E. Read, president of the 
undation for Economic Education, 


te, introduced by Mr. Romans as “one 
'the foremost exponents of the capital- 
‘ie system.” Mr. Read talked on the 
WO Opposing philosophies in the world 
‘iday—the collectivenistic (also known 
“New Deal-ism) and the individualistic 





lies would 
ormula 1 
the ratio 






lilosophy. He strongly favored the 
ler which he described as “a_ free 
omy in our private enterprise 


‘ystem,”” 
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Los Angeles, Calif—This city is all that 
it is cracked up to be. As we told 
you two weeks ago, we are here for 
The Prudential’s convention which cele- 
brates the opening and dedication of the 
company’s new western home office. . . . 
Never had so much fun, with the possible 
exception of the Connecticut Mutual gen- 
eral agents’ meetings in Florida years 
ago... 

On the way out from New York, we 
shared a compartment with our good 
friend, Albert (Prudential’s Campbell 
Agency, Newark) Mehrbach, Jr., and we 
are repeating on the return trip, which 
proves something or other. 

There seem to be just as many auto- 
mobiles in California as we have in New 
York. The only difference is they 
all have California licenses. 

We entered a Los Angeles office build- 
ing to visit a friend and on the door 
of a neighboring office, occupied by a 
dance studio, we saw a sign reading 
“Back in 15 Minuets.” . 

Just before we left New York, a letter 
arrived from Ralph T. (Curtis Institute 
of Industrial Showmanship, Tulsa, Okla.) 
Curtis, referring to our recent squib 
about the names in the Tulsa telephone 
directory, “Zynda and Zzyzz” ... Ralph 
wrote: “Was skeptical about Zynda and 
Zzyzz but checked the book and found 
you're on the beam. I| noticed in the same 
book two adjoining listings—one was 
‘Police Department’ and directly below it 
‘Polite Dick.’ 

A letter from Leonard (Times Square’s 
big general agency) Jacobs was _for- 
warded to us... . Leonard gave us the 
gag about the chap cast away on a desert 
island without any food. ... . After he was 
rescued, he was asked how he managed 
to subsist on the island and he replied: 


“T had an insurance policy in my pocket 
and I found enough provisions in it to 
keep me alive until I was rescued.” . . 
We had a two hour stop-over in Chi- 
cago on the way west, but it was Sunday 
morning at 8 o’clock when our train ar- 
rived, and we didn’t have the heart to 
‘phone Charlie (Joyce & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago) Burras or any of our other friends, 
including Marie Meade and her charm- 
ing sister, Catherine. We wouldn’t have 
it on our conscience to awaken late sleep- 
ers—even if they’re up . . . so, by re- 
mote control, we received from Hon. C. 
H. Burras, a swell safety slogan, “Keep 
one foot in the air when walking.” : 
One of the charming Californians we 
met under the beautiful exhilarating blue 
skies here, was a former resident of Long 
Island, the well-known Turk, Man 
Hasset Bey. 
For the first 
came in contact with a new business 
solicitor for a life insurance agency, 
who, three years ago, told a new secre- 
tary we had hired, “you won't last with 
him for three months.” She did 
last three months plus an extra two 
years, but the solicitor wondered why we 
had suddenly become cold towards his 
ministrations (or was it minestrone). ... 


time in two years, we 


Out in Calimuhfornia, they are telling 
the story of the young eight-year old 
boy who was screaming at the top of 
his lungs. A neighbor asked the fa- 
ther: “Are you beating the kid, and if 
not, why not?” : 

Personal to a couple of our friends 
in the big town: Please notify Grover 
A. Whalen to dust off his carnation and 
break out the welcoming committee— 
we'll be in New York tomorrow morn- 
the crow flies. 


-MERVIN L. LANE. 


ing, as 

















[54 YEARS atrer re sien 


of Napoleon Bonaparte 
PACIFIC EMPLOYERS INSURANCE COMPANY was founded »-1993, 
We're twenty-five years of age in 1948-- old enough to know 
what its all about and young enough to try new ways. 
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T. V. O'NEILL DIES AT 50 


Chief Adjuster of Seabord Surety Had 
Been With Company for Twenty 
Years 
Thomas V. O’Neill, assistant secretary 
and chief adjuster of the Seaboard Sure- 
51st 
His passing was a 


ty, died November 22 in his year 


after a brief illness. 
shock to his associates in the home office 


as well as to the Seaboard’s agents 
throughout the country, and to various 
attorneys, adjusters and _ contractor 


clients of the company 
Mr. O'Neill 


1928 shortly after its inception, 


joined the Seaboard in 
serving 
field ca- 
training 
National 


originally in underwriting and 
pacities. Having had previous 
as a claim adjuster with the 
Surety (1924-28), Mr. O'Neill 
signed by the Seaboard to this depart- 





ment and soon became its ad- 
juster. 
A native of Hartford, Conn. Mr. 


O’Neill’s early insurance experience was 
obtained in that city with the Hartford 
Fire. For a two-year period he played 
professional baseball for the Hartford 
team in the former Eastern League. He 
is survived by his wife, mother, son, 
daughter, sister and two brothers. 
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of Joyce, asked the surety man to ad- 
Commissioners’ association. 
sted, delivering a blistering at- 


dress. the 


Toyee acct 
t 


tack on he Commissioners, calling their 
methods of examining surety companies 
stupid and sloppy. S. Herbert Wolfe, 
actuary for most of the Insurance De- 





partments, came up to him and said his 
views were c Joyce urged that the 
Commissioners appoint a fidelity com- 
mittee to make an investigation of the 


orrect 














situation. Col. Button of Virginia was 
made cl in of the committee. The 
committee came into the National Sure- 
tv’s office and said: “You asked us to 

all the companies; we'll start 
with your company first.” This was in 
the early days of the National Surety 
when the surplus was very small. 


Mr. Joyce said he had seen the RFC 
he guaranteed mortgage situation 
the surety business, result 
which the RFC saved some conipa- 
from collapsing. The situation in 
and surety world started 
hen the Towner Rating 
Bureau. was formed, and he _ highly 
praised the management of the associa- 
tion under Mr. Lewis’ administration. 
Before the formation of the Rating 
Bureau and the Surety Association, said 
Mr. Joyce, all the companies were los- 
ing money, but immediately thereafter a 
‘iod of great prosperity started which 


as a 





the fidelity 


to improve W 





eT if 
the surety business from de- 
ce closed his address with this 
“Now only a fool, whether he 
ited States Senator, Insurance 





nt or any other public offi- 








cer, would discourage a surety company 
ting bureau because they protect 
5 er tragedies in the surety 
world.’ 
Baum on ABA and Surety Ass'n 
Cooperation 


Mr. Joyce, the banqueteers 
Baum, deputy man- 
n Bankers Association, who 
lose and satisfactory co- 
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In 1930 less 7:000 banks, or only 
about 30% of the banks then operating, 
enjoved the superior protection of bank- 
ers’ blanl | ls,” declared Mr. Baum 
‘od: n 97%, or 14,500 banks 
enj er prote mn through the 
erage g ed under such bonds 
‘As vou know, since 1936 banks in this 
have been granted nine major 
( blanket bond rates. De- 
spite r these reductions 
gre t q i ¢ illions of dol- 
rs l sulte ntial vings 
re SIS I l re 
s f slight decrease 
remium totals 
‘hese ) reductions of 
e, stemmed primarily from a favor- 
et ed losst ich dropped 
S i nd since 
« re 
5 T series 
hey 
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In l re majority of 
e banks increased the amount of their 
ylanket bonds substantially, sometimes 
S as 200% or more 

t of uur liability out- 
these bonds has more 

e 1936, but reports 
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la vhen siderably higher prices 
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Surety Association Observes Anniversary 


(Continued from Page 32) 


the banks, the companies, and of course, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau.” 
Harrington in Friendly Talk 

The relationship, uniformly friendly 
and constructive, enjoyed by surety 
companies and State Insurance Depart- 
ments, was touched on by Commissioner 
Harrington, who in his talk traced the 
history of the cooperative program car- 
ried on by both the surety industry 
and the State departments, and 
discussed the probable source such a 
program would lead to in the future. 
Said Mr. Harrington: 

“The consternation which followed the 
Supreme Court decision was re- 
placed by orderly, statesmanlike leader- 
ship from within the insurance business 
and also from within the field of in- 
surance supervision. Guided by that 
leadership, there were developed Con- 
gressional legislative proposals which 
ultimately became the basis for Public 
Law No. 15. Under that leadership, il- 
lustrative legislative proposals, which 
permitted action in concert in the mat- 
ter of rate making if regulated by the 
Commissioner, were developed and of- 
fered for consideration by the legisla- 
tures of the several states. Rate regula- 
tory laws have now been enacted in 
nearly all of the states of the Union. 

“Those states which have not adopted 


also 


soon 


rate regulatory laws, present an area 
within which the insurance companies 
may still operate but they cannot act 


in concert in the matter of price-fixing 
without conflict with the Sherman anti- 
trust law. I have sufficient confidence 
in the self-restraint and initiative of the 
business to believe that insurance com- 
panies will continue to serve the people 
of those states in a perfectly proper 
way. 
Commission Regulation 

Further along Commissioner Harring- 
ton offered evidence that the rating bills 
were not intended to provide the medium 
for commission regulation. He said that 
John A. Diemand, North America 
Group's president, was absolutely right 


when he declared: “There were a 
number of court decisions to the effect 
that the grant by a legislature to a 
supervisory official of power to control 


premium rates did not include a grant 
of power to control the elements of ex- 
pense, including commissions, which 
made up these rates. Leading Insurance 
Commissioners expressed the 
view 


Mr. Harrington thought that most ex- 


same 





ecutives have been reluctant to discuss 
publicly the commission question. Hence, 
those who do discuss it attract atten- 
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tion. He quoted Mr. Diemand, speak- 
ing for the companies’ side, as saying: 
“There should be no regulation of 
how producers and insurers negotiate 
for commissions so long as neither side 
seeks more than a fair return on serv- 
ices rendered, and so long as both to- 
gether do not demand more than these 
services are, worth to the policyholders. 
All this means is that in our dealings 
with each other, we must protect the 
public interest.” 
Mr. Harrington quoted Walter Att- 
ridge, a Boston producer, as follows: 
Whenever a producer’s commission is reduced 
to a point that he must reduce his quality of 
service, the insuring public suffers. It is the 
insurance agent who serves as mediator between 
the insurance company and the policyholder and 
it is he who protects his customers’ interests 
by securing insurance in proper form and assist- 
ing him in collecting his just claims under his 
policies. Accordingly any act which is harmful 
to the American Agency System is equally 
lamaging to the public benefit. 
Said Mr. Harrington: 
statements set the stage for negotiation 
on a high plane. Left to their own de- 
vices and guided by the principles set 
forth above, the company executives and 
agents could probably agree upon a con- 
tract fair to all parties concerned. | 
wonder if it is that simple? There are 
producers who do not agree that any- 
one may negotiate for them in the mat- 
ter of commissions. There are company 
executives who are unwilling to continue 
agreements with each other relative to 


“These two 
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commissions without legal protection 
“Let me point out that the state ha: 
the power to regulate commission: 
There appears to be some disposition 
among some companies to seek the righ 
to fix commissions in concert under 
authority of legislation. Some Commi: 
sioners have already asserted an inten- 
tion to regulate commissions under rate 
regulatory laws. The Mahoney Commit. 
tee in New York has left the subjec: 
in abeyance. These are all straws j 
the wind which convince me that the 
agents and the companies should make 
an effort to further explore this prob. 
lem to the end that a satisfactory agre¢ 
ment may be reached without legislative 
assistance.” 
In the afternoon business session of 
the Surety Association, also held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, an address was deliy- 
ered by Dr. Jules Backman, professor 
of economics, School of Commerce, New 
York University, on the economics 0} 
the business of corporate suretyship. 





REELECT CARL N. JACOBS 


Heads American Mutual Alliance Which 
Met Nov. 15-17 at White Sulphur 
Springs; Others Reelected 


Carl N. Jacobs, president, Hardwar 
Mutual Casualty of Stevens Point, Wis 
was reelected president of the Americar 
Mutual Alliance at its annual meeting 
November 15-17 at White Sulphur 
Springs. 

G. Purmort, president Centr 
Manufacturers Mutual of Van Wert 
Ohio, was reelected first vice president 
and Charles FE. Hodges, president, Amer- 
can Mutual Liability, was reelected sec: 
ond vice president. 

Reelected to two-year 

rectors were: J. S. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; C. R 
McCotter, president, Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire, Indianapolis; H. | 
Pelstring, Pennsylvania Lumbermen: 
Mutual Fire, and J. L. Train, president 
Utica Mutual. 

S. Bruce Black, president, Libert 
Mutual, and Karl E. Greene, president 
Berkshire Mutual Fire, who had been 
chosen previously by the board of di 
rectors to fill vacancies, were elected b 
the membership to complete terms # 
directors ending at the 1949 annua 
meeting, 

The directors reappointed H. G. Ken- 
per, president of the Lumbermens 3 
treasurer, and A. V, Gruhn, Chicago, 4 
general manager. John S. Hamilton, 
Jr., Chicago, was named secretary. 


BOSSES’ NIGHT CHAIRMAN 

L. C. McGee, manager of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. in Minneapolis 
was master of ceremonies at the annual 
Bosses’ Night of the Minneapolis Insur- 
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Casualty Actuaries 
(Continued from Page 30) 


upon individual estimates of 
and suits) or their equivalent. 

4, The reserve for loss expense (allo- 
ated and unallocated) should be based 
upon the anticipated expense of the in- 
jividual carrier. 

; The present Schedule O should be 
expanded by the addition of lines for 
ompensation, automobile bodily injury 
ability and bodily injury liability other 
‘han automobile, respectively. 
“Assisting Chairman Linder in the 
preparation of this report were the fol- 
iowing members of his committee: Har- 
mon T. Barber, Travelers; John W. 
Carleton, Liberty Mutual; Howard G. 
Crane, General Reinsurance; Norton E. 
Masterson, Hardware Mutual Casualty ; 
Victor Montgomery, Pacific Employers, 
nd D. M. Pruitt, General Accident, 


Officers Reelected; Carlson Declines 


Following its usual procedure, the so- 
jety reelected all of its present officers. 
lames M. Cahill is president; Harmon 
T. Barber, Travelers, and Russell P. 
Goddard, American Mutual Liability, are 
vice presidents; Richard Fondiller, con- 
sulting actuary, continues as secretary- 
treasurer (a post he has occupied for 
thirty years) and Emma C. Maycrink, 
Association of New York State Mutual 
Casualty Companies, is editor. Thomas 
0. Carlson, actuary of the Nationai Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters, declined 
reelection as librarian and this post will 
be filled later. 

Newly elected members of the 
ciety’s council for three-year terms are 
Seymour E. Smith, Travelers; Joseph 
Linder, consulting actuary, and Charles 
M. Graham, Workmen's Compensation 
Board of New York. 


New Associates and Fellows 


So- 


The society welcomed the following 
candidates who have passed examina- 
tions and have been enrolled as 
cates: Charles C. Hewitt, Jr., New Jer- 
sey Manufacturers Casualty of Trenton; 
Gilbert R. Livingston, National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters; John A. 
Resony, Travelers, and Aubrey White, 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Arthur L. Bailey, chief actuary of the 
New York Insurance Department's rat- 
ing bureau and an associate of the so- 
ciety, was elected a fellow without ex- 
amination. 

The following associates, having com- 
pleted the examinations, were presented 
with their diplomas and admitted as fel- 
lows: James B. Gardiner, Metropolitan 
Life; Harold W. Schloss, Royal Indem- 
nity, and Paul A. Turner, Joseph Frog- 
gatt & Co., Inc. 

_ Mr. Fondiller announced that includ- 
ing the newly admitted fellows and as- 
sociates the society now has a total of 
280 members, consisting of 154 fellows 
and 126 associates. This annual meeting 
was attended by 70 members and 20 
oficials of companies and organizations. 


asso- 


Automobile Liability Trends Informally 
Discussed 

_The actuaries selected as the topic 
lor informal discussion at this meeting: 
“Current Questions Relating to Automo- 
bile Liability Insurance such as Private 
Passenger Classification Plans, Trends 
of Experience and Rating Problems and 
Medical Payments Coverage and Single 
Limit Policy.” 

Those participating were generally in 
accord that auto classification plans have 
made a place for themselves in the busi- 
ness. Some mention was made of the 
classification filing of the Allstate In- 
surance Co., recently approved by the 
New York Insurance Department. Ad- 
visability of a change-over to the single 
limit policy was also discussed, but only 
a few actuaries thought that such a 
move would be desirable. The difficul- 
ties involved in making the change were 
pointed out. 

Arthur L. Bailey and Joseph F. Col- 





lins, both of the New York Insurance 
Department, joined in this discussion as 
did William H, Brewster, National Bu- 


reau of Casualty Underwriters; Thomas 
F. Tarbell, Travelers; Harold J. Gins- 
burgh, American Mutual Liability; Law- 
rence W. Scammon, Massachusetts Rat- 
ing & Inspection Bureau, and Harry V. 
Williams, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity. Commissioner C. F. J. Harrington 
of Massachusetts, who arrived in mid- 
afternoon, was an interested observer. 
Formal Papers Presented 

Three formal papers were presented 
at the meeting. Arthur L. Bailey dis- 
cussed “Workmen’s Compensation D- 
Ratio Revisions”; Roger A. Johnson, 
Utica Mutual, gave a historic treatise 
on “New York Compensation Rate Mak- 
ing,” and H,. W. Schloss, Royal-Liver- 
pool Group, submitted helpful back- 
ground information on the “Valuation of 
Death Benefits Provided by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of New York.’ 

Mr. Bailey in his paper described a 
suggested procedure for the revision of 
classification D-ratios using a “func- 
tional” D-ratio in addition to the indi- 
cated and underlying D-ratios customar- 


ily used. He explained: The indicated 
D-ratios are first given such credibili- 
ties as they warrant. The “functional” 


D-ratios are then given such additional 
credibilities as they warrant before giv- 
ing the remaining credibilities to the 
underlying D-ratios. As the indicated 
D-ratios are based on experience which 
includes the excess losses, they can be 
given relatively little credibility because 





the law. 

















We've got yournumber...c's Porm GF 





Here’s a best-seller an Insurance Producer can praise 
to the 99th degree . . . Manufacturers Form “99”... 
the Storekeepers Liability Policy . . . sure protection 
against the one law-suit that could put him out of 
business. Here’s what it covers: 

Accidental Injury, Sickness, Disease, Medical Ex- 
pense, Funeral Expense suffered by any member of 
the public, whether in his store, away from his store, 
caused by his employees, caused by eating or using 
anything he sells. Also, medical and funeral expense 
applies even if the storekeeper is not liable under 


Get the whole story now from our nearest office. 
Write, telephone, or drop in. 


ANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Co. 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 











Can YOU Qualify? 


Are you ready for an appointment as General Agent for this Company? 
Your city may be one of the dozens where our expansion program 
provides an excellent opportunity. The requirements are a good pro- 
duction record, a good reputation, ambition, and the ability to build a 
strong, aggressive agency. Our portfolio includes a wide range of 
practical, streamlined Accident, Health, Hospitalization and Life 
policies, backed by 40 years’ service to policyowners. If you can qualify 
and want to know more about a direct Home Office connection, write to 


Federal Life & Casualty Co., Detroit 2, Mich. 











of the large chance variation in the ex- 
cess The suggested “functional” 
D-ratios are derived from the experi- 
ence of only the primary losses for which 
the chance variations are much smaller. 
Thus, considerab.y more credibility can 
be given to the “functional” D-ratios 
and the residual credibilities to be given 
to the underlying D-ratios are compara- 
tively small. 

Mr. Johnson that paper 
represented an effort to bridge the gap 
between 1940 and 1948 in compensation 
rate making in New York. The first of 
three sections of his paper covered the 
period from 1941 to 1946 and outlined 
the major developments which took 
place in this field, particularly as they 


losses. 


said his 
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affected the rate making proceduré. The 
second section dealt with the ill-fated 
1947 rate revision and detailed the 


various points cited by the examiner ot 
the New York Insurance Department in 
his memorandum recommending disap- 
proval of the 1947 rate filings, together 
with the Rating Board’s reply to each 
point. The final section dealt with 1948, 
Mr. Johnson's effort being to show the 
trend of current thinking in compensa- 
tion rate making. Each of the 1948 
innovations was discussed individually. 


Widow’s Benefits Revised in New Tables 


H. W. Schloss presented new tables 
for the valuation of the benefits pay- 
able to widows and dependent children 
of the victims of industrial accidents 
under the Ne wYork compensation law. 


which are the source of considerable 
interest to the casualty actuarial pro- 
fession. He said: “These benefits are, 


by law, payable as annuities. The widow 
receives a certain percentage of the de- 


ceased’s average wages, for life, pro- 
vided she does not remarry. The chil- 
dren receive a certain percentage until 


they reach the age of 18. (Dependent, 
blind or crippled children receive bene- 
fits for as long as they are dependent.)” 
Mr. Schloss further pointed out that 
the latest amendment to the New York 
law which became effective last July 1, 
requires the recalculation of many of 
the former remarriage tables. The 
changed law requires, for the first time, 
that the widow’s benefit depends upon 
whether or not she has children entitled 
to benefits, he explained. It is 
necessary for the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and for insurance com- 
panies to know what sum of money will 
be payable to the survivors of an indus- 
trial accident victim in order to estab- 
lish proper reserves and funds from 
which to make the future payments 


these benefits, he 


also 





} 


Said 


Mr. Schloss’ paper sets forth the for- 





mulae (and their derivation) used by 
the consulting ial firm of Wood- 
ward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis in pre- 
paring the latest set of tables. A com- 
mittee of actuaries consisting of John 
Carleton, Liberty Mutual; Paul Dor- 
weiler, Aetna Casualty & Surety; Roger 
Johnson, Compensation Insurance Rat 






ing Board; Hyman Meyerson, A 
Trust Fund, and Francis Pe 
Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnit 
advised the chairman of the Worl 
Compensation Board on the 
ot these tables. 

Social side of the meet 
plied at an informal dinn 


sup 
November 


was 











18, at which actuaries and their guests 
enjoyed a talk by Winfield W. Greene, 
executive vice president, General Rein- 


I 
surance Corp., and past president of the 
society, and a talk by Frank W. Love- 
joy, sales executive, Socony-Vacuum Oil 


Co. Mr. Greene, who had just returned 
from abroad, gave impressions of his 
trip. 


PRICE RESIDENT V. PRESIDENT 

William S. Price, for the past te 
manager in Houston for the Fidelit 
Deposit Co. of Maryland and its affili: 
the American Bonding Co. of Baltimore, 
has been named resident vice president 
in that city. Arthur S. Thompson and 
W. S. Moore, Jr., formerly 
managers in Houston, have been 
associate managers. 
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A. & H. Club, N. Y., Set 
For Xmas Party Dec. 7 


J. L. ULLMAN NEW PRESIDENT 





Gives Pledge at Annual Meeting of 
Continued Progress in 1949; Started 
Career 27 Years Ago 





Plans for the big annual Christmas 
party of the Accident & Health Club of 
New York, December 7 at Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, featured its annual 
meeting November 18 and Richard W. 
Fairbanks, United States Life, the club’s 
first vice president on arrangements, 
spoke with telling effect on the need for 
making reservations for the affair as 
quickly as possible. 

As announced a week ago, Julius L. 
Ullman, executive vice president, W. L. 
Perrin & Son, Inc., was elected president 
of the club succeeding Henry P. Mitchell 
of the Equitable Society. Mr. Ullman’s 
installation will take place at the Janu- 
ary meeting. He and his fellow officers, 
also announced last week, have pledged 
an active administration during the com- 
ing year. “Nothing will retard our prog- 
” he said in his acceptance speech. 


Associated With Bellinger for Years 


ress,” 


Mr. Ullman, one of the hardest-work- 
ing members of the A. & H. Club, has 
been with the Perrin organization for 
twenty-seven years. Up until the death 
of Charles Bellinger last year, he was 
assistant secretary of the corporation 
in charge of its A. & H. department. 
Having been a member of that depart- 
ment almost since its inception, Mr. Ull- 
man is entitled to a large share of the 
credit for its growth over the years. 
Annually the A. & H. premium volume 
runs close to $750,000, and contacts are 
maintained by the agency with more than 
2,000 agents and brokers on A. & 
business. 

“Jules,” 
started his career 
the Fidelity & Casualty’s home office. 
first contact with Mr. Bellinger 


as he is popularly known, 
as an office boy in 
His 


was 





HEART DISEASE CAUSES 





Talk Before Los Angeles A. & H. Ass’n 
by Dr. J. C. Ruddock Throws 
Light on Problem 


Dr. John C. Ruddock of Los Angeles, 
discussed diseases of the heart at the 
meeting November 18 of the Accident 
& Health Underwriters Association of 
that city. Dr. Ruddock held that heart 
disease was intangible and said that it 
was as likely to occur with participants 
in rodeos or boxing matches as with a 
shoe clerk who does not exercise stren- 
The and strain of occu- 
pations differ, and it is a questionable 
matter, in Dr. Ruddock’s opinion, as to 


uously. stress 


whether a particular effort will cause 
coronary thrombosis 

Ideologies differ as to the cause and 
background of heart disease. He said 





infection in the heart may cause a mur- 
mur and stay, but will not cause an early 
death. Syphilis and VD history may lead 
to heart but the rate of death 
from such infectious disease de- 
clined as compared with the old days 
Many of today’s deaths, he said, are 
caused by degenerative diseases, hyper- 
tension and degeneration of the cir- 
culatory system. 

Viewed from the insurance angle, Dr 
Ruddock said that in heart cases of over 
45 years old the attitude of many com- 
panies is to demand two examinations 
where the blood pressure is 150 degrees 
or over. But where it is 149 degrees or 
less only one examination is required, he 
said 

The speaker’s closing thought was that 
the companies should evaluate properly 
the doctor’s discontinue 
cursory examinations. 


disease 


has 





senile 
and 


Kaiden Kazanyjian 


JULIUS L. ULLMAN 


when the latter managed the William 
Street branch office of the F. & C. Mr. 
Bellinger resigned this post in 1921 to 
enter the firm of W. L. Perrin & Son 
and shortly thereafter Jules Ullman 
joined the agency. Initially he worked as 
an understudy to Wm. K. Nugent, chief 
claim adjuster for A.&H. Sut it 
wasn’t long before he was promoted 
to head the A. & H. department. To- 
day, as executive vice president of the 
Perrin organization, Mr. Ullman has ex- 
ecutive duties in addition to his A. & H. 
supervision. 


In the A. & H. Club Mr. Ullman served 











It’s Easiest 


ACCIDENT 
Lifetime Indemnity for Total 
Disability 


SURGICAL 
Complete Schedule From $5 to $300 


ee toe Bett 
PERFECTED PROTECTION 


HOSPITALIZATION 
Choice of Five Plans From $5.00 to $12.50 per day 


Coverages on Individual, Franchise and Group Basis 
Including Family Policies 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


— | 


the BEST 


HEALTH 
Two Years—No House Confinement 
Required 


MEDICAL 
At Home—Doctor’s Office—Hospital 














Signing Up for Group A. & H. 


Members of the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters are practicing 
what they preach. They are signing up 
for group insurance under an accident 
and health association group plan of the 
North American Life & Casualty Co. of 
Minneapolis. The company has set De- 
cember 15 as final deadline for signing 
up without evidence of insurability. It 
is necessary that 75% of the members 
be enrolled initially before the plan can 
be made effective. 





for six consecutive years as its public 
relations chairman. He was also on the 
steering committee for Accident & Health 
Week observances, and had a lot to do 
with the planning for Accident & Health 
Day at the New York World’s Fair. A 
conscientious worker for the advance- 
ment of the business, it is expected that 
Mr. Ullman’s regime as club president 
will be a successful one. 
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Travelers Names Three 
In Accident Division 


REDFIELD IS NEW SECRETARY 





Succeeds Late Raymond A. Payne; Mc- 
Bride and Sullivan Made Assistant 
Secretaries of Department 





Appointments of the secretary and two 
assistant secretaries of the accident de- 
partment of the Travelers Insurance Co, 
are announced, following meetings of the 
boards of directors, November 22. 

Halsted E. Redfield was named secre- 
tary of the accident department to suc- 
ceed the late Raymond A. Payne who 
died suddenly last September 8. 

Carroll J. McBride and Robert J. 
Sullivan were appointed assistant sec- 
retaries of the accident department. 

Mr. Redfield was employed by the 
Travelers, May 6, 1919, after having 
served in the armed forces of the United 
States in the first world war. His first 
assignment was assistant cashier at Erie, 
Pa. After serving as assistant cashier 
at Syracuse, N. Y., and cashier at Bill- 
ings, Mont., he was appointed under- 
writer in the accident department at the 
home office in 1921. He continued in 
this capacity until his appointment as 
assistant secretary in January, 1940, 


McBride and Sullivan 


Mr. McBride received an arts degree 
from Illinois College and Law Degree of 
J. D. at Missouri Law School. He was 
employed by the Travelers, July 15, 1931, 
as an investigator in the claim depart- 
ment at St. Louis. After serving as 
special assistant in the claim department 
at Jacksonville, Fla., in the winter of 
1934, he was transferred to the home of 
office life, accident and group claim de- 
partment as examiner in 1935. He served 
in this capacity until 1943 when he en- 
listed in the Navy, where he. became 
lieutenant commander. Upon his dis- 
charge from the Navy in 1945, he became 
adjuster, life, accident and group de- 
partment at 55 John Street, New York 
City. 

Mr. Sullivan was graduated from 
Holy Cross College with an arts degree 
in 1930, and was employed by the Trav- 
elers on October 6, 1930, in the comptrol- 
ler’s department. He served as assistant 
cashier in several branch offices until he 
entered the armed forces in April, 1942. 
Upon his discharge from the Army in 
October, 1945, he became assistant 
cashier at Detroit where he served until 
he was transferred to the home office 
September 9, 1946, as an underwriter in 
the accident department. 


LICENSED IN NEVADA 

The Sterling Insurance Co., Chicago, 
has been granted a license to write life 
and disability insurance in the state 0! 
Nevada. The number of states in which 
Sterling Insurance has been granted au- 
thority to transact business now totals 
sixteen. President of the company 15 
Louis A. Breskin. 
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BONDS 


For Administrators and Executors 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY - HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
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You'd be shocked # 
25 American cities 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Fire can be controlled. While it is im- 
possible to completely eliminate this 
hazard, there is no doubt that the pri- 
mary cause is everyday carelessness. 
And that can be decreased by the ex- 
ercise of care and preventive action. 

The economic health of the nation 
is being seriously undermined by 
losses in human, physical and natural 
resources. The businessman and the 
civic leader should take the lead in re- 
ducing the terrific toll. In so doing, he 
not only will be serving his own in- 


ss of human 
the Mes 900 annually, 


thousands of injured. 


TO STOP THIS LOSS? 


terests but those of the country as well. 

In the long run, fire insurance rates 
are based on volume of losses so that 
care in preventing fire is good econ- 
omy as well as good sense and good 
citizenship. 


«THE HOME« 
Fusurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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